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F. GLEASON, {xp themonr sts. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 1, 1853. 


ANNUM. } Vou. IV. No. 1.—Wuoteg No. 79. 


JANUARY—THE NEW YEAR. 

The fine allegorical picture below, designed by Billings, rep- 
resents the beginning of the year—January, 1853. So evident is 
the meaning of the picture, that it hardly requires further mention 
from us. Old Winter isgeen bringing the New Year in his arms, 
' followed by the other seasons. The old years flee before him, 
while Cupids scatter flowers in his pathway. Below is seen a 


_ characteristic winter-landscape. This timely and expressive pic- 


ture will be exceedingly acceptable to our readers, illustrating as 


_ Jt does the season and belongings of to-day. It is not sufficient 


for the reader to give a casual glance at these scenes ; they will 
- bear study and examination ; and these are required, in order to 


understand the true conception and object of the author. The 
picture before us has poetry and meaning in.every part, and must 
be carefully examined, and dwelt upon, to see all the beauty of its 
significance and execution. It i#falso emblematical of our first 
number for the new volume, being the commencement of the year 
1853,—and as these Cupids strew flowers in the pathway of Winter, 
so may our readers strew our way with smiles and patronage. In 
the picture that graced our first page of the last number, from the 
same artistic hand, there was an emblem attached, of most Chris- 
tian-like significance, and which is most particularly applicable at 
this season of the year :—“ Remember the Poor!” When making 
your children and friends, the favored of fortune, gifts for the New 


Year, remember to lay by a smaltportion from out your abundance, 
for the poor, that you may know the joy vouchsafed to the chari- 
table, the real and lasting pleasure of charity. Let us commend, 
then, this January picture to you, and trust for its goodly and pleas- 
ant influence. In this season of gift making, what more acceptable 
token could a gentleman give toher he wished to compliment, 
than by sending her the Pictorial for a year? In what possible 
way could the same amount of money afford so much pleasure, 
weekly renewed, and constantly recall the giver before the receiver’s 
mind, as this? To friends at a distance—to those who live in the 
country—city friends can thus render themselves vastly kind and 
serviceable, at a most trifling cost. 


NEW YEAR—ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF JANUARY. 
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THE PIONEERS OF KENTUCKY. 
A Story of Western Life 


BY 


DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 
ROSALTHE ALSTON—LE BLAND. 


‘Tue vast forests of Kentucky had reverberated 
to the sound of the woodman’s axe. The tide 
of population was flowing towards that wild and 
picturesque country which had been represented 
by those who had explored its fertile levels, as 
another. Eden. 

A fort had been erected on the southern bank 
of Kentucky River by Daniel Boone, that daring 
and indomitable man whom no dangers could 
appal and no difficulties discourage. At the dis- 
tance of eight miles from Boone’s fort, and one 
frem the Salt River, Captain John Harrod had 
built a second fortification, while Colonel Logan 
had raised a third at St. Asaph’s, in Lincoln 
County. The few adventurous settlers that had 
penctrated into that county were continually 
harassed by savage foes, not unfrequently incited 
and led on by Frenchmen and British Canadians. 

Bold men worked in the new clearings with 
arms by their side, and became soldiers from 
necessity. The thrilling scenes that were of 
daily occurrence at that period, eclipse the pen 
of romance, end imagination is surpassed by 
startling reality. The shrill war-whoop grew 
strangely familiar to the ears of the pioneers, 
and the shafts of destruction, hurled from the rifles 
of ambushed enemies, were continually striking 
down friend and neighbor. 

The red man beheld the daring approaches of 
the white settler with alarm and furious indig- 
nation. Aided by the British posts at Detroit, 
Vincennes, and Kaskaskia, the Indians began a 
war of extermination against the determined 
trespassers upon their hunting grounds. Against 
Boonesborough, in particular, was their hostility 
directed. At the period when the fury of the 
savages was at its height, and all the arts of In- 
dian warfare were brought into active operation, 
our story commences. 

A few rods below the Salt Lick, near which a 
fort and stockades had been erected by Daniel 
Boone and his associates, there was a highly ro- 
mantic spot, half shut in by trees, and in the 
month of May (the period at which our romance 
exhibits its opening scene), was an exceedingly 
pleasant locality; for a great variety of wild 
flowers, mosses, and lichens, luxuriated there in 
agreeable profusion. A grassy glade sloped 
down to the water, and gentle eminences, and 
rocks overgrown with verdure, formed very ac- 
ceptable seats for those who might feel disposed 
to linger there to enjoy the tranquil beauty of 
nature in her spring vestments. 

We have directed the reader’s footsteps to that 
then quiet and dreamy spot, in order to call his 
attention to another object fairer and more agree- 
able to the eye than the thousand flowery forms 
of vegetable life that were trembling and nodding 
in the early breezes of morning. 

A young lady, in the summer of maiden love- 
liness, occupied just such a place as imagination 
most naturally suggests, and would desire her to 
occupy : she was reclining upon a mossy knoll, 
and the waters of the Kentucky (that voiceless 
witness of so many striking events) was flowing 

at her feet. She had gathered violets and ever- 
greens, and a wreath of the latter bound her 
brows with a careless grace, while the former she 
was leisurely forming into a bouquet with lichens 
and the earlier buds and blossoms of the season. 
Her face was uucommenly attractive, and her 
figure, so far as one might judge of it, in the 


attitude which she had assumed, very symmetri- 
eal in its outlines. The hand and foot, those 
useful appendages to the human form, so much 
admired (when of classical mould) by connois- 
seurs in female perfections, were faultless, so far 
as size and delicacy of proportions were con- 
cerned. 

Of the several features of the face, and the 
expression of the whole conjoined, we cannot 
very well speak, for they were so perfect in all 
respects that we feel a want of appropriate terms 
to do justice to the subject. That common fig- 
ure of the blending of the lily and the rose, was 
perhaps never more felicitously illustrated than 
upon the fair checks of Rosalthe Alston, The 
soft, pensive expression of the eyes, and the 
sweet light of intelligence that streamed from 
beneath the pencilled lids, were enough to fix 
the beholder’s attention in a steadfast and ad- 
miring gaze. 

It will not be wise for us to dwell long upon 
the mere externals of our heroine ; therefore we 
will proceed to those matters, events, and inci- 
dents calculated to develop and display those 
internal graces, without which physical beauty 
ceases to be attractive. } 

The sound of human footsteps upon the river’s 
bank caused Rosalthe to assume a different atti- 
tude, and cast hurried and alarmed glances 
around her; for no doubt the consciousness that 
she had been imprudent in venturing so far from 
the fort, was vividly impressed on her mind. It 


| was not deemed safe, at that time, for females to 


venture out of sight of the stockades, and that con- 
sideration generally governed their movements ; 
the boldest seldom overstepping the specified 
bounds. , Rosalthe had, in this instance, as on 
several other occasions, violated, in some degree, 
the established custom ; for, from the spot where 
she had been reclining, the stockades were not 
visible, although a few steps would render them 
sO. 
The cause of Rosaithe’s alarm was directly 
apparent; a man appeared in the glade, and 
without hesitation approached her. The young 
lady drew the folds of her light scarf hastily 
about*her person, and was on the point of leay- 
ing the spot with considerable precipitation, when 
the intruder addressed ker, in a voice not wholly 
redeemed from the aceents peculiar to French- 
men : 

“Stay, mademoiselle! Why should you fly 
at my approach, or exhibit so much perturbation 
of manner! Am I indeed a savage? is my skin 
red? or do I seek youthful maidens in sylvan 
bowers to do them harm ?” 

Rosalthe paused a moment before she replied, 
and was obviously somewhat annoyed and ill at 
ease. 

“Excuse me, Monsieur Le Bland,” she said, 
rather coldly, “if my fears appeared somewhat 
excited, and my manner hurried, for I did not 
expect—that_is, I had no reason to suppose that 
my pleasant meditations in this agreeable retreat 
would be intruded upon.” 

“Tam, then, it would seem, to be regarded as 
an intruder?” added Le Bland, in a tone less 
courtly than at first. : 

“No matter, sir—let the subject pass, if it be 
not pleasing ; I seek no cause of disagreement,” 
returned the lady, with.a smile. 

“ Neither do I, fair Rosalthe ;-your frown of 
displeasure would make‘me miserable,” said Le 
Bland, earnestly. 

A scornful smile played for an instant over 


the rosy lips of the lady; Le Bland observed it, 
and contracted his brows. 

“ Coldness may not quite erash me,” headded, 
“but contempt I never could bear.” 

“The old theme, Mr. Le Bland; the old 
theme,”’ returned Rosalthe. 

“Jt is a theme never old with me, Small 
streams may be turned aside into new channels, 
but large and swiftly flowing rivers cannot be 
easily diverted from the deep channels which 
they have worn in the earth and in the solid 


‘rock. It is thus with the human affections ; 


when they become fixed and strong, they cannot 
be changed or trained to flow in other directions.” 

“T have more than once begged yon to spare 
me conversations of this nature; be good enongh 
to change the subject, or I leave you,” replied 
the maiden. 

“] have sought you, Mademoiselle Alston, to 
lay bare my heart before you, and ask you to 
see the treasures of love that are garnered there— 
that are hoarded there for you—for you only; 
but your impatient gestures, your curling lip, 
your rebuking glances, forbid me to proceed. I 
dare not adhere to my purpose ; my tongue grows 
mute, my words find no utterance—they flow 
back in unspoken sorrow upon my despairing 
heart.” 

When Le Bland had given utterance to these 
sentiments, he bent his head as if in profound 
grief, and fixed his gaze steadfastly upon the 
ground. 

Miss Alston gave him a searching look, and 
seemed to gain intuitively a deeper insight into 
the character and objects of the man before her, 
whose words distilled so sweetly and smoothly 
upon the external ear. She trembled and grew 
pale, as if her fears were struggling with her 
fortitude. 

“T am glad you have done, and you could not 
better evince the good sense which I have always 
given you credit for possessing, than by so doing. 
I will now return, and hope you will enjoy the 
beauty of this pleasant morning and of this lovely 
spot, as truly as I have done.” 

“Not yet, mademoiselle, not yet; Ihave other 
matters to discuss which require your earnest 
attention. I refer to the dangers which environ 
and menace you on every side. The red men of 
the wilderness are gathering in great numbers to 
march against Boonesborough, and level it with 
the dust,” returned Le Bland. 

“ Whence had you this information?” asked 
Rosalthe, quickly, fixing her dark eyes penetrat- 
ingly upon the Frenchman. 

“From one of my countrymen whom I acci- 
dentally met while hunting yesterday,” answered 
the latter, calmly. 

“ Who incites our savage foes? who supplies 
them with arms and ammunition, and who some- 
times leads them to battle ?” interrogated Rosal- 
the, with increasing earnestness. 

“T know what you mean,” said Le Bland, col- 
oring. ‘‘I am aware that it is reported that the 
British posts at Detroit, Kaskaskia, and Vin- 
cennes, aid and encourage the Indians in their 
movements against Boonesborough, Harrodsburg, 
and Logan.” , 

“Do you not know that to be the case, Mr. Le 
Bland?” asked Miss Alston, with considerable 
energy of tone and manner. 

“T do,” answered the Frenchman, after a mo- 
ment of reflection. 

“Then why not speak openly, and call things 
by their right names. Let us have no conceal- 
ments and subterfuges, but speak boldly and 
truthfully, and confront the danger, whatever it 
may be. If you have acquired by any means 
knowledge that concerns the saf:ty of these young 
settlements, let it be plainly and manfully ut- 
tered,” added Rosalthe. 

“Yon possess much shrewdness and courage 
for a lady,” observed Le Bland, with a smile. 
“During my stay at Boonesborough, I have 
learned that among the rustic maidens that are 
destined to smooth the way for the flowing tide 
of population and civilization, there exists the 
true spirit of heroism. But still, mademoiselle, 
this country is too rude for yon; you were des- 
tined for another sphere of life—to grace the 
highest circles of refinement.” 

The Frenchman ceased, and then added, as if 
speaking to himself: 

“No; yonder rough cabins are not for you ; it 
were wrong to immure you for life in these wild 
forests, where the war-whoop of the red man 
forms a dread chorus for the how! of the wolf 
and the dismal hootings of the boding owl.” 

“Spare me your compliments; and let it suf- 
fice that I am well content wit! my lot,” returned 


“To the subject under consideration: I have 
heard, from undoubted authority, that Captain 
Du Quesne will soon appear before Boonesbo- 
rough with a large body of savages,to demand its 
surrender.” 

“ And what will be the consequence if Daniel 
Boone refuses to yield to such an unreasonable 
demand ?” 

“The . consequences will be that Du Quesne 
will hurl his savages against Boonesborongh, and 
take it by storm; the slaughter will, in such a 
case, I fear, be indiscriminate. And now comes 
the most important part of my business; ‘itis to 
most earnestly request you to go to Harrodsburg, 
and stay until after this tragedy, for such I am 
certain it will be, is enacted.” fn 


CHAPTER H. 


ALLAN NORWOOD. 

Le Bianp paused, and waited anxiously for 
an answer; but Rosalthe remained silent. 

“ Will you go to Harrodsburg, Mademoiselle 
Alston, in order to escape the fate in reserve for 
yonder brave but infatuated families?” asked the. 
Frenchman, seriously. 

“‘ And leave my dearest friends?” said Rosal- 
the, calmly. 

“And leave your dearest friends,” repeated 
the Frenchman, deliberately. 

“ Your motives may be excellent, sir; but I 
reject your counsel ; I will not go; I will remain 
and share the fortunes of those I love, whatever 
they may be. If your plans of mercy cannot be 
extended to all, they are not schemes of benevo- 
lence to me. But I would not appear ungrateful. 
I thank you for your kind intentions.” 

“ You have answered without reflection. Re- 
consider the subject, and be guided by the voice 
of cool reason,” resumed Le Bland, with increas- 
ing vehemence. 

“ Adicu! my decision is final,” said Rosalthe, 
preparing to leave the spot. 

“Tt is not—it must not be!” cried the French- 
man, emphatically. ‘I cannot, I will not con- 
sent to such a sacrifice !” 

“T cannot understand whence comes your inti- 
mate knowledge of the contemplated movements 
of the Indians, and their French and British 
allies,” said Rosalthe. ‘“ Neither can I fully ap- 
preciate the motives which can induce you to 
offer safety to me and to no others. You have 
heen, for a periodythe guest of the settlers, and 
Captain Boone, my father and others have treated 
you with kindness and true hospitality ; why not 
go to them and make known the danger that is 
hourly drawing nearer and nearer?” * 

“There are many reasons that shape my ac- 
tions, which I cannot explain. I am not at lib- 
erty to open my lips to one of those, whom you 
esteem so highly, on the subject of our conversa- 
tion; but a strong, an irresistible desire to save 
you, to pluck you from the general ruin, has in- 
duced me to give you a word of timely warning. 
It remains with you to determine whether you 
will perish with those destined to death, or live 
with those whose days are not numbered by 
painted warriors.” 

“My resolution to dare every peril with my 
natural guardians and protectors, is as strong as 
human will can make it,”’ said Resalthe. 

“ Promise me, at least, that you will lock this 
secret in your own bosom, and reflect on what I 
have said for four-and-twenty hours,”’ continued 
Le Bland, considerably agitated. 

“T will make no promises, if you please,” an- 
swered the young lady. 

‘How vexatious! how perverse!” exclaimed 
the Frenchman, petulantly. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, you 
must listen to reason ; you must be rational—you 
must promise to keep my secret, for at least 
twenty-four hours.” 

“ Not for an hour,” returned Miss Alston, and 
directed her footsteps towards the fort; but Le 
Bland placed himself before her, and barred her 
farther progress. 

“ Pardon me, lovely mademoiselle, but I am 
so unfortunately placed, that I am compelled to 
insist that you will pledge me your word to re- 
main silent in regard to Captain Da Quesne and 
the advance of the savages, for a short time; the 
period I have named will do.” 

Rosalthe quailed before the stern glances of 
Le Bland, and would have called for assistance 
had she dared; but the terror which the French- 
man’s singular conduct inspired, sealed up her 
lips. When she timidly raised her eyes to his, 
they gleamed upon her like a basilisk’s, and shrink- 
ing from him, she exclaimed : 

“TI promise—let me pass.” 

“Tt is well; be careful that in some unguanied 
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moment you do not betray the secret,” rejoined 
Le Bland, in a milder tone, but without moving 
from her path. 

“ This is annoying, sir, and ill becomes you as 
a guest and a friend,” said Miss Alston, whose 
perturbation momentafily increased, and was 
now mingled with some just indignation. 

“T prevent you from going, that I may beg 
your forgiveness a score of times, fair Rosalthe. 
I will do severe penance for this liberty, I assure 
you,” replied Le Bland. : 

“Stand aside, sir, if you are a gentleman,” 
said a voice that made Rosalthe’s heart beat with 

gladness. Turning her eyes towards the spot 
whence the warning voice proceeded, she beheld 
a young hunter at the distance of a few yards, 
with a rifle in his hand, a powder-horn and ball- 
pouch slung at his side, together with the usual 
accompaniments of such a calling. The stran- 
ger’s face was somewhat flushed with resentment, 
and his eyes (they were dark and penetrating) 
were fixed sternly upon the Frenchman, 

Le Bland, who appeared chagrined and dis- 
pleased, stepped from. Rosalthe’s path, bowed as 
she passed, and then turned towards the hunter 
with an expression that might be construed into 
anything rather than approbation. 

With a smile of contempt he scanned him from 
head to foot, and then remarked, as if his words 
were intended for no ears save his own : 

“A knight of the deerskin hunting-chirt—o 
specimen of the infant chivalry of Kentucky.” 
Then raising his voice : 

“ Young fellow, what may be your pleasure 
with me?” 

“| have no farther demand to make of your 
courtesy, sir,” replied the hunter, looking after 
the retreating figure of Rosalthe. 

“Extremely modest and ingenuous youth!” 
exclaimed the Frenchman, ironically. 

The young man favored him with a furtive 
glance, which might admit of various construc- 
tions, and then followed the form of the maiden 
again, with his eyes. 

“ May I take the nine. = most courtly young- 
ster, to inquire by what particular combination 
of letters you are usually known?” added Le 
Bland. 

“ The condescending monsieur wishes to know 
my name; it is Allan Norwood,” replied the 
hunter. 


“Did it ever occur to you, excellent Allan, 


that meddling with other people’s affairs is not 
always safe and profitable business—that it some- 
times results in broken bones, and other highly 
disagreeable consequences?” said Le Bland, 
knitting his brows. 

“] have some knowledge, proud Frenchman, 
of what belongs to a gentleman. I know how 
to defend my honor, and punish impertinence,” 
rejoined Allan. 

“ You are there, are you? you carry it bravely. 
Y'll humor your mood, my doughty rustic, and 
though you are not my equal, I will meet you on 
equal terms. Have you pistols, worthy Allan ?” 

“T have, and you may take your choice of the 
pair,” answered the hunter, calmly. 

“ Let us walk yonder, then, out of hearing of 
the settlers, and adjust this little affair. I trust 
that your business matters are so well arranged, 
that nobody will be the loser if you should by 
any strange chance be called into another state 
of existence,” said the Frenchman, blandly, with 
his peculiar smile. 

“ You give yourself unnecessary trouble, gentle 
monsieur. My earthly affairs are well looked 
after, and I have, happily, nothing to think of in 
that regard ; so lead on,” returned the hunter. 

“ One thing more, if you please : have you vis- 
ited the confessional recently?” resumed Le 
Bland. 

“T confess daily, sir—confess to the Father,” 
said Allan, impressively. 

“ All right, then,” responded the Frenchman. 

The two now diverged from the river’s bank, 
Le Bland leading the way. Pushing aside the 
buahes at every step, and passing over some 
pretty rough ground, they soon reached a large 
growth of wood, free trom underbrush and brakes, 
and finally emerging from that, stood on the 
border of one of those beautiful levels, character- 
istic of the country. The spot was verdant with 
kind of prairie grass, interspersed with laurel, 
and various indigenous wild plants. In one di- 
rection it stretched away and extended quite to 
the river, while in others it was spanned by for- 
ests of maple, oak, and beech, or margined by 
the humbler furze, hazel, and willow. 

The sun had climbed so far into the heavens 


that its brightest rays lay along the plateau and 


kissed the most modest blossom that had ex- 
panded its petals to the morning air. 

Allan paused to admire the natural beauty of 
the spot, and the Frenchman, standing at a short 
distance, observed him askance. While the par- 
ties stood thus, a small bird alighted on a willow 
bush at about the distance of ten paces. 


“T’ll trouble you for one of those pistols, sir ?”’ 
said Le Bland, quietly. 

Allan instantly complied with his request, and 
gave him his choice of a brace of well-farnished 
pistols, with rifle barrels. The Frenchman took 
one of them, and remarked with his usual court- 
liness of style, “that he was considered a very 
good shot ; but want of practice had unfitted him 
for nice shooting.” 

With these words, and smiling again, he taised 
the weapon, fired without much apparent care, 
and the bird fell dead. 

“Rather clumsily done, for me. I should 
have shot his head off; but it is all owing to a 
want of practice. Be good enough to load it 
again, young man, and we will soon finish this 
business,” added Le Bland, carelessly ; but at the 
same time glancing stealthily at Allan to observe 
the effect of his shot. 

“It is one thing to shoot a bird, and another 
to shoot a human being,” replied the hunter, 
coolly. “Such a feat does not surprise me; I 
have done as much myself; but there is one art 
in which I have never been emulous to excel,—I 
allude to the art of dissimulation.” 

“Rash and foolish boy! you have provoked 
your fate. Your tone and manners are highly 
offensive, and add greatly to the sin of your first 
rudeness,” retorted Le Bland, more angrily than 
he had yet spoken. 

“T care not for the loftiness which you affect ; 
I only remember the cause of this quarrel; you 
offered an insult to a young and beautiful maiden ; 
who she is, what her name and station, I know 
not, neither does it concern our present purpose. 
I appear here as her champion, and will abide 
the result, whatever it may be; so proceed, and 
waste no more time in useless words,”’ answered 
the hunter, firmly. 

“TI will pace off the ground : how many paces 
shall it be?” asked Le Bland. 

‘Suit yourself—I am not particular,” was the 
ready rejoinder. 

“ Well, since you are so easily satisfied, I will 
pace off the distance between where I now stand, 
and the spot where yonder bird lies.” 

Allan assented, and Le Bland measured the 
ground by paces ; and then walking back to his 
former position, said with his accustomed smile, 
and with a look that might have awed most men, 
situated as Allan was : 

“You can stand, if you please, just where the 
bird was perched a few moments ago.” 


Allan felt the terrible significance of his antag- 
onist’s words, and understood the meaning look 
which accompanied their utterance; but he was 
too bold and proud to object to the arrangement, 
and accordingly took his place where the poor 
bird laid dead, rent and shattered by the French- 
man’s unerring aim. 

“Who will give the signal to fire, since we 
have no seconds ?” asked Allan. 

“T will arrange that, although it may not be a 
la mode. I have an alarm-watch which strikes 
any given time, by a regulated movement. I 
will set it, so that it will strike in precisely two 
minutes.” 

Le Bland drew a repeater from his pocket, and 
proceeded to set it with much nonchalance. 
When he had done so, he hung it by the chain 
upon a bush, so that it was about six paces from 
each when both were at their respeetive places, 
as mutually agreed upon. 

“Now,” added Le Bland, in a voice more 
harsh, and with an expression more stern, “we 
have only to await the motions of the repeater ; 
the instant of its striking will be the signal to 
fire; and during the interval, you can reflect on 
the position in which your folly has placed you.” 


Norwood made no reply to the remark, which 
sounded to him very much like bravado; but 
thought of the fair lady for whose sake he had 
involved himself.in a deadly quarrel. Both par- 
ties were now silent, and heard distinctly the 
monotonous tickings of the watch. Our hero, 
although he prided himself upon his skill in the 
use of fire-arms, was fully aware of the critical 
position in which he was placed. The bird which 
lay bloody and broken before him, was sufficient 
proof of his adversary’s skill. But it was too 
late, to evade with honor, the quarrel into which 
he had been led; so commending himself to 
Heaven, he fixed his eyes upon Le Bland, and 


awaited with of the 
repeater. 

A minute of deathless silence had elapsed, 
when the Frenchman suddenly dropped his wea- 
pon, and exclaimed : 

“ Le diable! the game is up!” 

Norwood instinctively turned his gaze towards 
the spot upon which Le Bland’s eyes were fast- 
ened, and perceived a man of a figure bold and 
striking. He was dressed in deerskin hunting- 
shirt and leggins, and his feet were incased in 
the Indian moceasons, so much in vogue among 
white hunters at that period. His head was 
covered with a low-crowned hat, with the brim, 
which was not very wide, rolled up at the sides. 
His tunic, or hunting-shirt, was ornamented about 
the skirt and sleeves with a leathern fringe, 
as were also the lower portions of the leggins, 
The tunic was fastened together nearly to the 
chin, and over that part which covered the neck, 
a collar, somewhat deficient in starch, according 
to modern notions, was carelessly turned. A 
large, leathern wallet hung upon his right side by 
a broad strap passed over his left shoulder. The 
handle of a hunting knife, the blade of which was 
thrust into a sheath under the wallet, was visi- 
ble ; while in his right hand he held a rifle. 

“°Tis Daniel Boone !” added Le Bland. “Put 
up your pistols, and we will defer this business 
until another time ; for I do not wish to incur his 
displeasure.” 

Allan mechanically placed his weapon in its 
accustomed place, and Daniel Boone approached. 

“Mr. Le Bland, what means this!” he said 
sternly, letting the butt of his rifle fall heavily to 
the ground. 

“Pantomime, sir, nothing but pantomime,” 
replied Le Bland, somewhat disconcerted by the 
reproving glances of the far-famed forester. 

“Let it end thus, sir, for we want no more 
bloodshed than absolute necessity requires. I 
perceive that there is a quarrel between you and 
this young stranger; but drop it here, and let it 
go no further. If you are wise, you will take my 
advice, for I assure you that your friends at the 
settlement yonder are not numerous.” 

The Frenchman reddened, and for a moment 
was embarrassed by the sharp tones and keen 
glances of the pioneer. 

“ As you will, Captain Boone. I yield to your 
cooler judgment,” he said, at length. 

Boone stood a few seconds, as if lost in reflec- 
tion, and then turning abruptly to Allan, added 
with much frankness : : 

“Come with me, young man, to Boones- 
borough. You appear to be of that class which 
we need at this crisis; you shall be welcome to 
hunters’ fare.” 

This honest and open invitation made Nor- 
wood’s heart beat with pleasure, for he trusted 
he should again see the fair maiden for whose 
sake he had dared the preud Frenchman’s ire. 
He accepted the inv itation as frankly as it was 
given. 

“ Will you go with us ?” added the pioneer, ad- 
dressing Le Bland. 

“ Not now ; I will follow presently,” replied the 
latter. Daniel Boone and Allan Norwood then 
walked towards Boonesborough, while the French- 
man, giving our hero a threatening glance, moved 
slowly away in another direction. 


CHAPTER III. 
INTRODUCTION OF NEW CHARACTERS. 


A ian Norwoop with a few hardy adventurers , 


had floated down the Ohio and Kentucky rivers 
in boats, and reached, after encountering innumer- 
able perils, the vicinity of the new settlements. 
Leaving his comrades to refresh themselves after 
nights and days of toil and danger, our hero took 
his rifle and sallied forth to explore the country 
a little, and learn how near they might be to 
Boonesborough and Harrodsburg, of which he had 
heard so many strange things in his native State, 
when he accidentally became a party to the scene 
between Rosalthe Alston and Le Bland, the im- 
mediate results of which are already known. 

Allan was the son of a wealthy farmer, and 
had received, all things considered, a very liberal 
education. Naturally bold and adventurous in 
disposition, he felt a strong repugnance to any of 
the learned professions which his frien!s had 
talked of, and could not be induced, by logic or 
argument, to embrace either of them. 

He longed for a life of activity, and declared 
that he would rather enter the American army 
as a private soldier, than to spend the best part 
of his life in the study of a profession which might 
be, after all, of doubtful utility, and to the dry 
details of which he could never fully adapt him- 


self. Accounts were daily reaching Ohio, through 
various channels, of the sufferings and romantic 
adventures of Daniel Boone, Benjamin Logan, 
John Harrod, and other pioneers ; and those re- 
markable stories, not at all exaggerated doubt- 
less, made Allan conceive the bold design of pene- 
trating to that wild region, to share in the excite- 
ment and danger of a back-woodsfhan’s life. 

This resolution being formed, and a plan of 
operation matured, the requisite material, in the 
shape of enterprising young men, was speedily 
found to co-operate with him, and the perilous 
undertaking was achieved. 

As Allan walked towards Boonesborough with 
its daring founder, he could not refrain from ob- 
serving him with deep interest; and he truly ap- 
peared to him, if to no other person, the most re- 
markable man of the age; for he had explored 
alone the mighty forests of Kentucky, braving 
singly the fury of the exasperated savages, who 
followed in his footsteps day and night to destroy 
him, and prevent him from carrying back to his 
countrymen the history of the most delightful 
country under heaven. But thus far he had es- 
caped the deadly hostility of the wily savage, and 
the man of sleepless nights and weary days, or- 
dained by the hand of God to carry life and civili- 
zation into the distant wilderness, now stood be- 
side our hero with firm foot and lofty brow. 

Norwood more than once thought to ask him 
about the maiden whom he had seen, but feared 
that his manner might betray how deep an im- 
pression her beauty had made upon him. To 
see a being of so 1much grace and refinement, in 
a country not yet redeemed from the grasp of its 
primal inheritors, was something which he had 
not been prepared for, and consequently took him 
by surprise ; and his active mind had now food 
enough for meditation and speculation. 

. To him it appeared that his life as a forester 
had commenced most auspiciously; for had he 
not interfered to save the fairest female from in- 
sult that he had ever seen, and incurred for her 
the most imminent peril? He had unquestion- 
ably, and felt that he had been singularly fortu- 
nate. It now remained for him to learn who she 
was, what relation the Frenchman called Le Bland 
sustained to her, and whether her affections were 
already engaged. 

When the partics reached Boonesborough, 
Norwood paused to examine the manner in which 
it was constructed. It consisted of a dozen cabins, 
built of heavy logs, ingeniously interlaced at the 
ends, and separated from each other by portions 
of the same material. ‘These cabins formed one 
side of the fort, being highest upon the outside, 
the roofs inclining inward. Strong stockades 
were raised around these at a suitable distance, 
and in the angles of the cabins, blockhouses of 
the most substantial kind were erected. These 
projected about twenty inches beyond the outer 
walls of the cabins and stockades, and were amply 
provided with loop holes, that the garrison might 
prevent their enemies from approaching too near, 
to assail the works. 

Allan, after making these observations, re- 
marked “that the whole must have been a work 
of considerable labor.” 

“You are right, young man; and it was not 
only a work of much labor, but a work often in- 
terrupted by sudden attacks of the savages. It 
reminded me of Nehemiah repairing the walls of 
Jerusalem, when his workmen wrought with one 
hand, and held the spear in the other,” replied 
the pioneer ; and then led the way to a large gate 
of slabs, upon which he struck a few blows with 
the butt of his rifle. Directly footsteps were 
heard, and a voice asked: 

“Who dar?” 

“Tt is one of our colored fellows,” remarked 
Boone to Allan, and then replied to the negro’s 
reasonable inquiry. 

Tt’s me, Andrew.” 

“‘T doesn’t know any sich white feller,” was 
the immediate response. 

“Come, don’t keep us waiting—hburry,” re- 
joined Boone. 

“ Dat you, massa Boone?” asked Andrew, in 
a more respectful tone. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
THE FAITHFUL WIFE. 


Nothing upon this earth can compare with the 
faithful ati chment of a wifé; no creature who, 
for the obje: t of her love, is so indomitable, so 
persevering, :o ready to suffer and to die. Under 
the most diswessing circumstances, womnian’s 
weakness becomes a mighty power; all her shrink- 
ing and sinking pass away, and her spirit ac- 
quires the firmnes of marb amantine firm- 
ness when circumstances drive ‘her to 
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Didineitions of the Characte. 
NOFSABLE PERSONACES. 


| IN SPECIMENS. OF THEIR HAND-WRITING. 
| Lustrated by Kae oF Auographs 
BYBEN.PERLEY POORE. 


“The pen,” says Chateaubriand, “is the index of 
the mind;” and many distinguished writers have 
endorsed this assertion of the erudite Lavater: ‘The 

the different hand-writings that pass 
rvation, the more I am confirmed in the 
idea, that they are so many expressions—so many 
emanations from the mind of the writer, by which you 
can ju of it.” “The correspondence of every 
man,” N. P. Willis remarks, “ contains an actual por- 
trait of the writer’s mind, visible through a thousand 
bearing the same relation to the inward 
man that a correct picture bears to the living face— 
without change or motion, indeed, but telling the be- 
holder of both, and indicating what direction they are 
likely to take.” Hence the real value of autographs. 
Locks of hair, or front teeth, or worn-out gloves, are 
ay to be prized as mere souvenirs ; but specimens 

the hand-writing have another and a higher value. 
The pen, like the camera of the daguerreotypist, por- 
trays the intellect which controls its course, imparting 
to the chirography a disturbed or calm, slow or quick, 
calm or’ ruffied, lively or grave appearance. The 
daguerrian likenesses are not more correct than is this 


more I com 
under my 


disguises, and 


mental portraiture. 

“ Types of mind,” is, therefore, a title 
for a series of papers, giving fnc-similes of 
“the good, the great, the gifted, and the 
gay,” who are or who have been prominent 
among the world’s notables. Spotless pa- 
triots, haughty monarchs, brave soldiers, 
gifted writers,—all will be fairly represent- 
ed; and while none can but be imterested 
with these souvenirs of persons with whose 
history all are familiar, those who stud 
them can but be convinced that the hand- 
writing is a type of the mental power. All 
faces have the same general features, yet 
no two faces are exactly alike, and every 
face varies with the temperament of its 
owner. So with autography: a few lines 
constitute hand-writing, yet no two write 
exactly the same hand, and each. writer’s 
hand is affected by his state of mind and 
feeling. Itis also true that whilst eve 
nation has its marked physiognomy, 
face having the marked national features, 
although differing from other faces ; «so 
each nation has its iar hand-writing, 
although no two write exactly alike. Au- 
tography, in short, is far more reliable than 
phrenology, or chiromancy, as a theory by 
which the moral and intellectual character 
of nations or individuals may be estimated. 

In illustrating our theory by fac-similes 
(taken from a collection which is our fond- 
est pride, and which numbers upwards of 
eight thousand different autographs), we 

ropose to group together prominent kin- 
spirits, under the heads inscribed on 
the legends around the casket on the fron- 


of the theory. 

Eayption autography, in the olden time, 
was only indulged in by the priests, and 
was either hieroglyphic or symbolic, con- 
cealing truth in mystery, to excite the curi- 
ous veneration of the multitude. Latterly, 


appro 


The Hebrew imitial word is a fac-simile 
of the commencement of a of the book 
of Genesis, written on ment in the 
thirteenth century, and illuminated in gold 
and silver. Nothing, in the history of this 
a ae is more characteristic and 
peculiar than its religious aut hy, to 
which 7 = inde for the Old Testa. 
ment. ¢ skins were to be pre 
Jews, amd each one was to seers 
same number of words. Ink of the purest 
kind was to be used, and before writing 
the name of God, the transcriber was to 
wash his pen. Many of these Hebrew 
manuscripts contain sentences added by 
the transcriber, which show the devotion 
with which the autography was performed. 
i the late Duke of Sus- 


rock. He was my help till I finished this 
book of Isaiah. to Him do I hope that He 
will prosper my ways at the time I begin 
Jeremiah.” 

The American Indians, from the earliest 
period, recorded ideas by pictographic 
were forming an ingenious autograph. 

e give fae-similes of two signatures, or, 
as they called their individual designations, 
“tokens.” These are rude enough, and it 
requires a vivid imagination, in r- 
ing an old treaty; to ize the ar- 
oan ing Turtle, or the Big Nose. 

apoleon naparte’s autograph con- 
clusively proves that the hand-writing is a 
type of the mind. When a school-bey, he 
wrote a small, regular hand, and signed 
himself, in the idiom of his native isle, 
Napoleone di Buonaparte ; when lieutenant 
of artillery, his signature was changed to 
de Buonaparte ; when general, le “ Frenchi- 
fied” it more, so that it was Bonaparte ; 


crabbed, yet bold autography, showed that, 
like the eagle, he might be subdued, 
but he could not . Si 
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sex read thus: ‘‘I praise my God I will } 
= = raise my voice and bless Him for Heis m 
i 
tispiece of this article. The fac-similes in 
this introduction are but the “ curiosities . 
ut so far it was modest, unassuming 
RTS is symbolical and hieroglyphical auto- hand. But when he put on the consular 
graphy has been decyphered, and the rolls robes, his autography increased with his 
found in Theban tombs are ambition, and soon, as emperor, his signa- 
= with ease, giving a complete insight ture, Napoleon, was as gigantic as were his 
into the manners, religion schemes—as impetuous and as imperious 
S ~COOE fy i those who lived three thousand years: ago. as was his manner. Caged, at length, on 
VAPOLEON Our illustration, taken from one of these the rock of St. Helena, his diminished, 
4803 <= parabolical us their idea of 
> a last judgment. seated figure is 
= Osiris, the Most High, seated upon his 
(i throne, and decked with the insignia of his Lowe-addressed liim as “General ‘Bona- 
= rr Oa a i power. On the other side is the deceased, parte.” His signature was ever Napoleon. 
2 escorted by Justice and Truth. In the Some ridicule collectors of autographs ; 
= oh =e ¢ a) balance, the heart of the deceased is being buat why? Even if our theory be not cor- 
. weighed ; whilst Zroth, the god of letters, rect, deride accumulations of interest- 
is acting as registrar to the court, and re- ing papers, calculated to illustrate private 
divine judgment on the eter- and public history? At any vate, is an 
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ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY—THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


living, gives ia advantages not enjoyed by any other Euro- ite level, about double the width of the Great North Road in 
pean country. a in the greatest abundance, all the ngiand; and is macadamized throughout, and kept along the 
icles, and 


most necessary the ter number of those which are = whole line in the most perfect repair. But, with the exception of 
reckoned luxuries; and she either furnishes of may procure all this afd of a few other paiel linef, there is a want of | 
the products of different climates,—The § toad from Peters- good toads in Russine’ This, however, is productive of less incon- 
burg to Moscow is justly said by Lord Loothitterts to be a most , venience than might bR expected, from the circums' of the frost 
magnificent public work. It is nearly five hundred miles in length, | rendering the worst roads fit for sledgé travelling mst of the year. 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
On page 9 we present a 
and superb original 
this edifice. Following out the 
= idea suggested by the late 
orld’s Fair, of London, Ameri- 
can enterprise has e itself 
in the erection of a Creel Palace 
on this side of the Atlantic, of a 
character to reflect credit and hon- 
or upon our national taste. The 
American Palace will vary some 
what from the original London 
one, and will, we think, architec- 
.turally, prove its superior. Mr. 
Wade, of New York, has done 
himself much credit by the very 
perfect manner in which he has 
executed this large and beautiful 
drawing for us.—The outside of 
the a will form a Greek 
cross. diameter of the cross 
will be 365 feet and 5 inches long. 
There will be three similar en- 
trances—one on Sixth Avenue, 
one on Fortieth Street, and one on 
Forty-second Street. Each en- 
trance will be 47 feet wide, and 
that on Sixth Avenue will be ap- 
roached by a flight of eight steps. 
eahomat the cross is, on the 
und plan, 149 feet broad ; this 
is divided into a central nave and 
two aisles, one on each side—the 
nave 41 feet wide—each aisle 54 
feet wide. On each frontis a la 
semicircular fan-light 41 feet wide 
and 21 feet. high. The nave or 
central portion is 67 feet high, and 
is of am-arch 41 feet in diameter. 
There are to be two archéd naves 
crossing one another at right an- 
gles.» The. exterior width of the 
ridgeway of the nave is 71 feet. 
The central dome is 100 feet in 
diameter—68 feet inside from the 
floor to the spring of the arch, and 
118 feet to the crown; and on the 
outside, with the lantern, 149 feet. 
At each angle is an octagonal 
tower, eight feet in diameter, and 
75 feet high. Each aisleis cover- 
ed by a gallery of its own width, 
24 feet from the floor. _ This pa- 
lace is to be erected at Reservoir 
Square, New York, a place granted 
to the Association at a.nominal 
rent for the term of five years. It 
[Bee page 14.) ' is situated about two miles from 
the City Hall, and persons will be 
enabled to reach it from the lower part of the city in half an hour. 
The building will be octagonal, the double cross being the galleries. 
With the three public entrances, there will also be a private en- 
trance. Our artists in New York will be on the qui vive, to sketch 
every subject, worthy of nete in the Crystal Palace, so that our 
pages will present a very artistic illustration of all that is of general 
terest to our readers. 4 


We could hardly select a more ’ 
timely subject for illustration in wise 
the Pictorial, than one which 
we t below. y our foreign 
Russia, and the icy North seems Sa 
scene below represents the winter G6 
those who make it a point of honor \\ 
to stand up for the national “drag” | 
winter, and drosehkis in summer, 
stamina, and his side companion = : \ 
ir to gallop hit % a 
of “Mazeppa ;” ph Ri. 
be thie wrist, and 
ee by sundry packs of wolves, by win- SS i} 
like Russia, extends from north to — 
of latitude, might be supposed to 
have almost every climate; and NS = = > 
this is, in some measure, the case. Pe oe ~ —_— 
division of this vast empire, ano- = 
winter. Here the parched cam 
traverses arid, burning deserts ; -—> 
there the reindeer courses over 
heaps of snow, under which he 
finds a scanty supply of moss. 
where the days are short ————— 
while the Kirkghisian 
sky. This variety of the products - 
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A VISIT TO THE CHURCHYARD 
WHERE GRAY COMPOSED HIS ELEGY. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The vernal mists outspread their silvery veil, 
And hoarded rain-drops gem the bending tree, 
As o’er the rural, violet-sprinkled dale 
We come to spend a silent hour with thee,— 


With thee, who erst these hallowed shades beneath, 
Mused o’er the mounds that no memorial know, 

And poured the tribute of thy tuneful breath 

" Upon the poor inhabitants below. 


Hither we came—from Windsor's castled tower, 
Whose gorgeous banners flout the English sky, 
And where the priceless spoils of wealth and power, 

In glittering pomp and rich profusion lie : 


Where, too, within the Gothic Chapel’s shrine, 
The stern Plantagenets in dust repose, 

With the proud Tudor and the Stuart line, 
And the fierce warriors of the Rival Rose. 


The hatchment moulders o'er the regal tomb, 
The lofty marble wakes no answering thuill ; 

Qld History nods amid her twilight gloom, 
And the deep echoes of the dirge are still. 


But thou, whose empire was the human heart, 
¥ond memories here undying vigil keep, 
And guard, like sleepless sentinels apart, 
The sacred pillow where thine ashes sleep. 


Child, maid and matron love the tender claim, 
And manly wisdom heeds thy pensive lay ; 
Their unforgetful lips pronounce thy name, 
While age on age like autumn leaves decay. 
And better thus with such a glorious power 
To plant firm footsteps in the realm of mind, 
Than lift the dreaded sceptre for an hour, 
And like a meteor leave no trace behind. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE, 


—on— 


THE PATH OF A MONEY LENDER. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Epcar was a money lender, and scrupled not in exacting 
the highest “street rates ” of interest that could be obtained. If 
good paper were offered, and he could buy it from the needy seeker 
of cash at two or even three per cent a month, he did not hesitate 
about the transaction on any scruples of justice between man and 
man. Below one per cent a month, he rarely made loans. He 
had nothing to do with the question, as to whether the holder of 
bills could afford the sacrifice. The circle of his thoughts went 
not beyond gain to himself. 

Few days closed with Mr. Edgar, that he was not able to count 
up gains as high as from thirty to one hundred dollars. Not ac- 
quired in trade ; not coming back to him as the reward of produc- 
tive industry ; but the simple accumulation of large clippings from 
the anticipated reward of others’ industry. Always with a good 
balance in bank, he had but to sign his name to a check, and the 
slight effort was repaid by a gain of from ten to fifty dollars, ac- 
cording to the size and time of the note he had agreed to discount. 
A shrewd man, and well acquainted with the business standing of 
all around him, Mr. Edgar rarely made mistakes in money tran- 
sactions. There was always plenty of good paper offering, and 
he never touched anything regarded as doubtful. 


Was Mr. Edgar a happy man? Ah! That is a home question. 
But, we answer, frankly, no. During his office hours, while his 
love of gain was active—while good customers were coming and 
going, and good operations being effected, his mind was in a plea- 
surable glow. But, at other times, he suffered greatly, from a 
pressure on his feelings, the cause of which he did not clearly un- 
derstand. Wealth he had always regarded as the greatest good 
in life. And now, he net only had wealth, but the income there- 
from was a great deal more than he had any desire tospend. And 
yet he was not happy—no, not even in the thought of his 
large possessions. Only in the mental activity through which 
more was obtained, did he really find satisfaction; but this still 
was only of short duration. 


Positive unhappiness, Mr. Edgar often experienced. Occasional 
losses, careful and shrewd as he always was, were inevitable. 
These fretted him greatly. To lose a thousand dollars, instead of 
gaining, as was pleasantly believed, some sixty or seventy, was a 
shower of cold water upon his ardent love of accumulation; and 
he shivered painfully under the infliction. The importunities of 
friends, who needed money, and to whom it was unsafe to lend it, 
were also asource of no small annoyance. And, moreover, there 
was little of the heart’s warm sunshine at home. As Mr. Edgar 
had thought more of laying up wealth for his children, than giving 
them the true riches of intellect and heart, ill weeds had sprang 
up in their minds. He had not loved them with'an unselfish love ; 
and he received not a higher affection than he had bestowed. 
Their prominent thought in regard to him, seemed ever to be the 
obtaining of some concession to their real or imaginary wants ; 
and, it denied these, they re-acted upon him in anger, sullenness 
or complaint. 

O, no, Mr. Edgar was not happy. Few gicams of sunshine 
lay across his path. . Life, to him, in his own bitter words, uttercd 


after some keen disappointment, had “proved a failure.” And 
yet, he continued eager for gain; would qut as decp, exact as 
much, from those who had need of his money in their business as 
ever. The measure of percentage was the measure of his satis- 
faction. 

One day a gentleman said to him : 

“Mr. Edgar, I advised a young mechanic, who has been in bu- 
siness for a short time, and who has to take notes for his work, to 
call on you for the purpose of getting them cashed. He has no 
credit in bank, and is, therefore, compelled to go upon the street 
for money. Most of his work is taken by one of the safest houses 
in the city; his paper is, therefore, as good as any in market. 
Deal as moderately with him as you can. He knows little about 
these matters, or where to go for the accommodations he needs.” 

“Is he an industrious and prudent young man ?” inquired Mr. 
Edgar, caution and cupidity at once excited. 

“ He is.” 

“What's his name ?” 

Blakewell.” 

“OQ, I know him. Very well; s:nd him along, and, if his 
paper is good, I’ll discount it.” 

“ You'll find it first rate,” said the gentleman. 

“ How much shall I charge him?’ That was Mr. Edgar’s first 
thought, so soon as he was alone. Even as he asked himself the 
question, the young mechanic entered. 

“You take good paper, sometimes ?”’ said the latter, in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

The countenance of Mr. Edgar became, instantly, very grave. 

“ Sometimes I do,” he answered, with assumed indifference. 

“I have a note of Leyden & Co.’s that I wish discounted,” said 
Blakewell. 

“For how much ?” 

“ Three hundred dollars ; six months ;” and handed Mr. Edgar 
the note. 

“I don’t like over four months’ notes,” remarked the money 
lender, coldly. Then he asked—* What rate of interest do you 
expect to pay ?” 

“ Whatever is usual. Of course I wish to get it done as low as 
possible. My profits are not large, and every dollar I pay in dis- 
counts, is so much taken from the growth of my business and the 
comfort of my family.” 

“You have a family ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. A wife and four children.” 

Mr. Edgar mused for a moment or two. An unselfish thought 
was struggling to get into his mind. 

“ What have you usually paid on this paper ?”’ he asked. 

“ The.last I had discounted, cost me one and a half per cent a 
month.” 

“Notes of this kind are rarely marketable below that rate,” 
said Mr. Edgar. He had thought of exacting two per cent. 

“ If you will leave the note, and call round in half an hour, I will 
see what can bedone.” 

“ Very well,” returned the mechanic. ‘“ Be as moderate with 
me as you can.” 

For the half hour that went by during the young man’s absence, 
Mr. Edgar walked the floor of his counting-room, trying to come 
to some decision in regard to the note. Love of gain demanded 
two per cent a month, while a feeble voice, scarcely heard, so far 
away did it seem, pleaded for a generons regard to the young 
man’s necessities. The conflict taking place in his mind was a 
new one for the money lender. In no instance, before, had he 
experienced any hesitation on the score of alarge discount. Love 
of gain continued clamorous for two per cent on the note; yet, 
ever and anon, the low voice stole, in pleading accents, to his ears. 

“T’ll do it for one and a half,” said Mr. Edgar, yielding slightly 
to the claim of humanity, urged by the voice, that seemed to be 
coming nearer. 

Love of gain, after slight opposition, was satisfied. But the 
low, penetrating voice asked for something better still. 

“ Weakness! Folly!” exclaimed Mr. Edgar. “ I’d better make 
him a present of the money at once.” 

It availed nothing. The voice could not be hushed. 

“One per cent! He could n’t get it done as low as that in the 
ci had 

a He is a poor young , and has a wife and four little chil- 
dren,” said the voice. ‘Even the abstraction of legal interest 
from his hard earnings is defect enough; to lose twice that sum, 
will make a heavy draught on his profits, which, under the present 
competition in trade, are notlarge. He is honest and industrious, 
and, by his useful labor, is aiding the social well-being. Is itright 
for you to get his reward !—to take his profits, and add them to 
your already rich accumulations?” — 

Mr. Edgar did not like these home questions, and tried to stop 
his ears, so that the voice could not find an entrance. But he 
tried in vain. 

“ Bank rates on this note,” continued the inward voice, “ would 
not much exceed nine dollars. Even this is a large sum for a 
poor man to lose. Double the rate of interest, and the loss be- 
comes an injury to his business, or the cause of seriously abridging 
his home comforts. And how much will nine dollars contribute 
to your happiness? Not so much as a jot or a tittle. You are 
unable, now, to spend your income.” 

The young mechanic entered at this favorable moment. The 
money lender pointed to a chair ; then turned to his desk, and filled 
up, hurriedly, a check. Blakewell glanced at the amount thereof, 
as it was handed to him, and an instant flush of surprise came into 
his face. 

“ Haven’t you made a mistake, Mr. Edgar?” said he. 

“In what respect ?” 

“ The note was for three hundred dollars, six months, and you 


have given me a check for two hundred and ninety dollars, forty 
three cents.” 

“T’ve charged you bank interest,” said Mr. Edgar, with a feel- 
ing of pleasure at his heart so new, that itsenta glow along every 
nerve and fibre of his being. 

“Bank interest! I did not expect this, sir ;” replied the young 
man, visibly moved. “For less than one and a half per cent a 
month, I have not been able tv obtain money. One per cent, I 
would have paid you cheerfully. Eighteen dollars saved! 
How much good that sum will do me! I could not have saved it 
—or, I might say, have received it—more opportunely. This is 
a kindness for which I shall ever remember you, gratefully.” 

Grasping the money lender’s hand, he shook it warmly; then 
turned and hurried away. 

Only one previous transaction had, that day, been made by Mr. 
Edgar. In that transaction, his gain was fifty dollars, and much 
pleasure had it given him. But, the delight experienced was not 
to be compared with what he now felt. It was to him a new ex- 
perience in life—a realization of that beautiful truth, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Once or twice, during the day, as Mr. Edgar dwelt on the little 
circumstance, his natural love of gain caused regret for the loss of 
money involved in the transaction, to enter his mind. How cold, 
moody, and uncomfortable, he instantly became! Self-leve was 
seeking to rob the money lender of the just reward of a good deed. 
But, the voice which had prompted the generous act was heard, 
clear and sweet, and again his heart beat to a gladder measure. 

Evening was closing in on the day following. It was late in 
December, and Winter had commenced in real earnest. Snow 
had fallen for some hours. Now, however, the sky was clear, but 
the air keen and frosty. The day to Mr. Edgar, was one, in which 
more than the usual number of “ good transactions” had been made. 
On one perfectly safe note, he had been able to charge as high as 
three per cent per month. Full of pleasurable excitement had his 
mind been, while thus gathering in gain, but now, the excitement 
being over, he was oppressed. From whence the pressure came, 
he did not know. A cloud usually fell upon his spirits with the 
closing day ; and there was not sunshine enough at home to chase 
it from his sky. 

As Mr. Edgar walked along, with his eyes upon the pavement, his 
name was called. Looking up, he saw, standing at the open door 
of a small house, the mechanic he had befriended on the day before. 


“Step in here just one moment,” said the young man. The 
request was made in a way that left Mr. Edgar no alternative but 
compliance. So, he entered the humble dwelling. He found 
himself in a small, unlighted room, adjoining one in which a lamp 
was burning, and in which was a young woman, plainly but neatly 
dressed, and four children; the youngest lying in a cradle. ‘The 
woman held in her hand a warm Bay State shawl, which, after 
examining a few moments, with a pleased expression of counte- 
nance, she threw over her shoulders, and glanced at herself in a 
looking glass. ‘The oldest of thé children, a boy, was trying on a 
new over-coat; and his sister, two years younger, had a white 
muff, and a warm woollen shawl, in which her attention was com- 
pletely absorbed. A smaller child had a new cap, and she was the 
most pleased of any. 

“QO, is n’t father good to buy us all these ; and we wanted them 
so much,” said the oldest of the children. “ Yesterday morning, 
when I told him how cold I was going to school, he said he was 
sorry, but that I must try and do without a coat this wincer; for 
he had n’t money enough to get us all we wanted. How dul © 
get more money, mother ?” 

“To a kind gentleman, who helped your father, we are indebted 
for these needed comforts,” replied the mother. 

“ He must be a good man,” said the boy. ‘‘ What’s his name?” 

“ His name is Mr. Edgar.” 

“T will ask God to bless him to-night, when I say my prayers,” 
innocently spoke out the youngest of the three children. 

“What does all this mean?” asked the money lender, as he 
hastily retired from the room he had entered. 

“If you had charged me one per cent on my note, this scene 
would never have occurred,” answered the mechanic. ‘“ With the 
sum you generously saved me, I was able to buy these comforts. 
My heart blesses you for the deed; and if the good wishes of my 
happy fami.y can throw sunshine across your path, it will be full 
of brightness.” 

Too much affected to reply, Mr. Edgar returned the warm 
pressure of the hand which had grasped his, and glided away. 

A gleam of sunshine had indeed fallen along the pathway of 
the money lender. Home had a brighter look, as he passed his 
own threshold. He felt kinder and more cheerful; and kindness 
and cheerfulness flowed back to him from all the inmates of his 
dwelling. He half wondered at the changed aspect worn by evory- 
thing. His dreams that night were not of losses, fires, and the 
wreck of dearly cherished hopes; but of the humble home made 
glad by his generous kindness. Again the happy mother, the 
pleased children, and the grateful father were before him, and his 
own heart leaped with a new delight. 

“It was a small act; a very light sacrifice on my part,” said 
Mr. Edgar to himself, as he walked,,jn a musing mood, towards 
his office on the ‘next morning. ‘And yet, of how much real 
happiness has it been the occasion! So much that a portion 
thereof has flowed back upon my own heart.” 

“A good act is twice blessed.” It seemed as if the words were 
spoken aloud, so distinctly and so suddenly were they presented 
to the mind of Mr. Edgar. 

Ah, if he will only heed that suggestion, made by some pure 
spirit, brought near to him by the stirring of good affections in his 
mind! In it lies the secret of true happiness. Let him but act 
therefrom, and the sunshine will never be absent from his pathway. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
OLD FATHER TIME. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Another sheaf from the field of time 
Hath the reaper gathered in ; 
A rare old farmer is he, I ween, 
With eternity for his bin! 
He swingeth his scythe with a burly swath, 
For well doth the old man know 
That nothing withstandeth his keen-edged steel— 
He moweth the high and the low. . 


Onward, right onward, his pathway lies, 
And he presseth on his way ; 

For his mission is plain, and he marks it well— 
It brooketh no delay. 

In the spring he smileth with opening flowers, — 
Watching the soft summer's glow ; 

He bindeth the autumn’s ripening grain, — 
Nor feareth the wintry snow. 


A dainty reaper is Old Father Time, 
Who oft his age doth renew ; 
He walks in the sombre twilight hour, 
And brushes the morning dew. 
For sure is his crop, when the hour hath come, 
As the laws of nature decree ; 
Fifty-two is gone, and the sun hath broke 
On this eighteen fifty-three! 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 


No. IL. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“ Wairs,” the dictionaries tell us, are “things found and not 
claimed,””—can I have a better title for a weekly budget of gossip, 
picked up’ behind the curtain of metropolitan life, and seasoned 
with an occasional pen-profile of the prominent actors? “ Let- 
ters” (although rather deprived of the starch of novelty by the 
telegraph) are very well for daily papers, or for weeklies of lim- 
ited circulation ; but for a sheet like the “ Pictorial,” which goes 
to press many a day before its date, in order to supply its host of 
readers, ‘letters’? would be just about as interesting as a last 
year’s almanac. So whatever “waifs” I can find I shall send 
under this more appropriate title; and although they may some- 
times lack the charm of novelty, I trust that they will find favor 
in the eyes of many—at any rate, that they will give offence to 
none. 

Washington has been compared to an incipient pair of whiskers 
on a youngster’s check—extensively laid out, but thinly settled. 
The French engineer who }aid it out, copied the plan of Philadel- 
phia, so that its wide streets run north and south, east and west, 
while spacious avenues, radiating from the Capitel and the White 
House (over a mile apart), cut diagonally through the streets and 
squares. Pennsylvania Avenuc, and some few streets, are built 
up, but the remainder of the three thousand and odd acres which 
form the area of the metropolis, are scantily and miscellaneously 
covered, Here is a “Department,” its massive walls towering 
into air—there a row of small negro-houses—here a gothic pile— 
there a distillery—here a grog-shop—there a church—in short, the 
edifices are as miscellaneous as the muskets in an old militia com- 
pany. ‘There has been, however, a great change for the better 
within a few years. Every administration brings a new accession, 
from all sections ef the Union, of. intelligent citizens, and while 
many make the city their permanent home, each one adds his im- 
press to its tone and character. Uncle Sam’s expenses for build- 
ings are now about one million of dollars per annum, and to this 
revenue must be added the disbursements of office-holders, con- 
gressmen, and—by no means least—office-seekers. Surely Wash- 
ington, with such sources of income, should become a populous 
and wealthy city, and when the new drainage shall have conquered 
local fever, it will present unrivalled attractions to families of 
wealth, who will congregate every winter, and establish the sway 
of fashion over the seat of national government. 

Pennsylvania Avenue is the main channel of promenade, and 
its broad sidewalks are thronged every fine day with a varied 


mass, The tall, portly gentleman, with a stolid yet pleasant look, ” 


who moves along with.casy firmness, is the Prestpent—of course, 
all decent people salute him, while the new-comers gaze at him 
with reverential awe. Behind him, with a lovely girl upon his 
arm, comes Senator Gwix, of California, a tall, athletic man, 
with a Wellington nose, and a determined, resolute air, which 
shows that he means to stand by his party and his State, at all 
risks’ Here we have one of the “third estate,” Herr Grunp, 
who is special correspondent of that excellent paper, the Baltimore 
Sun; and well known to all readers of Graham and other periodi- 
cal literature—he is a stout, well-dressed gentleman, and a more 
jovial companion never put his boots under hospitable mahogany, 
And, by all that’s good, here comes Dan Nickxss, the gallant 
Captain Dan, who fought so gallantly in the First Artillery in 
Mexico, and was sadly crippled ; but here-he is, without crutches. 
The chivalrous Su1eups is with him, a warm-hearted soldier, and 
an efficient senator at thet... But we must shut down upon the 
sidewalk, just taking a peep into the broad street. ; 

Vice President Kine passes, in a close carriage, for his health 
is not well established. He is a tall, spare gentléntan, with a fine 
eye; and dressed with the genuine bachelor neatness—indeed, the 
unmarried lords of creation could not select a more perfect pat- 
tern than Mr, King; and when he was minister at Paris, his do- 


mestic arrangesfionts far eclipsed those of his"married successor. | 


A heavy carriage rumbles past, with a driver in livery, and within 
are a foreign-looking gentleman, heavily bearded, with a lady of 
Juno-like beauty, and some lovely children—it is the Chevalier de 
Bopisco, who married in Georgetown, where he now resides, an 
estimable member of society. Different is the Belgian represen- 
tative, who has attained an unenviable reputation for kidnapping 
cows, and prosecuting gentlemen; and, as he rides past, many a 
muttered execration follows him. But the flags are up on the 
Capitol—both Houses are in session, and the Avenue is thronged 
with hacks and carriages, whilst among them tower the fine 
Georgetown omnibii. A new hotel has been opened in that rural 
city, and those who like quiet and a good table reside there in 
preference to the metropolis. A good idea, 

CiarkeE MILxs’s equestrian statue of Gen. Jackson is the chief 
topic of conversation, and the native artist receives high praise 
from all, save a few who undertake to ride a high horse on art, 
‘and prate about classic taste. Classic humbug! Why, thousands 
will admire “‘ Old Hickory,” arrayed in his uniform, chapeau in 
hand, and his good sword by his side, where tens even take the 
trouble to look at Greenough’s Washington, which represents 
the “ Father of his Country” as a naked prize-fighter, who is un- 
dergoing the cold-water treatment by wrapping up in a wet sheet. 
Honor to Mr. Mills for rejecting all such antiquated ideas, and 
giving us a Hero of 1812 as he looked, and as he was dressed when 
he led the “ Hunters of Kentucky Sn to victory! An engraving 
of this statue, very excellent and accurate, appeared in Gleason’s 
Pictorial, Volume I 
’ Balls and parties have not as yet made much headway, although 
there have been many of those pleasant little re-unions, where ac- 
quaintances are renewed over quiet cups of tea, or oysters and 
“trimmings,” as tastes may vary.~ A Fair, under the superin- 
tendence of Madame Catperon, was well attended, and this gen- 
erous lady but added another leaf to her chaplet of good works. 
Who is to be the belle of the season is not yet decided; but, so far, 
none eclipse a lovely Virginian, whose elevated cheeks vouch for 
her descent from Pocahontas, whilst her bright, clear eye, rich- 
toned voice, graceful form and accomplished manners render her 
a favorite with all who know her. 

Mr. Prerce has taken rooms at Willard’s Hotel, which is at 
the extremity of Pennsylvania Avenue most distant from the 
Capitol, and will thus give a fine chance for processional display 
on Inauguration Day. It is rumored that there will be a great 
turn-out, and that military companies will come from New York 
and other cities to swell the escort. 

How the nation has been afflicted since the last Inauguration 
Day! Taylor, Webster, Calhoun, Woodbury, Clay, and other 
distinguished citizens have gone to their last home, and even since 
Congress has adjourned, death has becn busy among the members. 
Eulogy and praise now echo where censure and slander were once 
heard, although the poet says: 


“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


In Washington, however, the apophthegm has been reversed. 
The best of men now must wait till after death to hear their good 
deeds recorded, and make up their account during life to endure 
envy, detraction, and all uncharitableness. Some of the most 
unpopular men of the present century, of whom it might be said 
during their lifetime, “Who will show us any good” in them, 
have appeared after death to the wondering multitude in the clean 
and white garments of angelic chastity. And there are those 
now in the metropolis to whom their survivors will owe a heavy 
debt of self-reproach for having too easily listened to malignant 
tales, and passively, if not actively, assisted in thrusting them one 
side—although when they die, their opponents will be the first to 
trumpet their praise. “The good, then, that men do, lives after 
them—and the evil is often interred with their bones ;” and this, 
if injustice, is angelic injustice. The Saviour, then, entertained 
the right estimation of true and lasting fame, when he said—“ Woe 
unto you when all men shall speak well of you!” 

But a truce to moralizing—and I close this rambling epistle 
with a wish that every reader may enjoy a Harpy New Year! 
And may 1853 eclipse, in heartfelt joy and prosperous life, any of 
its predecessors! Adieu! ‘ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CHARITY. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


., Out of the ’wildered petals of a flower 

Struck heedlessly by violent hand to earth, 

We may some yet unrified sweets extract, 

And breathe the past life of what now lies dead. 
Thus, haply, when we meet a ruined heart, 
Whose bruised leaves disclose the spoiler’s touch, 
May we not deem it worth some trifling care 

To search for lingering perfume in the wreck, 
Nor wholly crush it by unthinking tread? 

DESPATCH. 

Affected despatch is one of the most dangerous things to busi- 
ness that can be; it is like that which the physicians call prediges- 
tion, or hasty digestion; which is sure to fill the body full of cru- 
dities, and secret seeds of disease ; therefore, measure not despatch 
by time of sitting, but by the advancement of the business ; and as, 
in races, it is not the large stride, or high lift, that makes the speed ; 
so, in business, the keeping close to the matter, and not taking of 
it too much at once, procureth despatch. It is the care of some 
only to come off speedily for the time, or to contrive some false 

riods of business, because they may seem men of despatch ; but 
it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cutting off; 
and business so handled at several sittings or meetings, groweth 
commonly backward and forward in an unsteady manner. I 
knew a wise man that had for a by-word, when he saw men hasten to 


a coticlusion—“ Stay a little; that we may end the sooner.” —Bacon. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
VOICE OF ONE DESERTED. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Though storms fade white my hair, my unbent soul 
Shall yet oppose itself to blackest woe— 

The wind that sweeps the ashes from the coal 
Kindles the fire unto a redder glow ; 

The heart may petrify in tears, nor break 

With the sharp whetting of the vulture’s beak. 


Is °t not the serpent, from whose bruised head 
The cold blood oozes down its trough of dust, 
From which the traveller needs the most to dread 
The sudden springing and the deadly thrust ? 

Is *t not the lonely lioness that fills 
With her wild howls the woods? the darkest ills 


Which at the last bequeath a brighter dower 
Than may be won in calm and waveless life? 

Within the suffering soul is most of power ; . 
The rest of restlessness, the peace of strife, 

Are piants that thrive but where love’s dew is dry 

Not where its clouds of crimsoning kisses lie. 


The flowers about me, sunshine and the sea, 
The steady planets and the hollow sky, 
And_winds that syllable sweet poesy 
Shall teach me to forget thee, or defy ; 
And by the upper splendor, henceforth free 
From thy unworthiness, my life shall be. 
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PLEASANT SOCIAL COMPANIONS. 


My wife and I were sitting after tea playing at backgammon, 
and enjoying the cool breeze that came through the open vene- 
tians, when suddenly it began to rain. In an instant the room 
swarmed with insects of all sorts. ‘here was a beautiful, large, 
green mantis; and as we were watching his almost human mo- 
tions, a grasshopper and a large brown cricket flew against my 
face, while a great cockroach, full three inches long, came on my 
wife’s neck, and began humming about her head, and face and 
dress ; the flying ant, which emits a most nauseous effluvia; and 
the flying bug, black, and about the size of an English one, which, 
if you crush him, will make your finger smell most dreadfully for 
many hours; and with these our clothes were covered, and we 
were obliged to keep brushing them away from our faces, but 
with very gentle handling ; then came two or three hornets, which 
sent Mrs. Acland to bed, to get under the mosquito curtains, 
where none of these horrid creatures can get at her. I sat up 
trying to read, but buzz came a mosquito on the side of my face, 
up went my hand with a tremendous slap on the cheek to kill the 
tormentor, and buzz he went on again. Then I felt something 
big burying itself in my hair, and then came buzz on the other 
side, and then all around. Presently, with a loud and startling 
hum, a rhinoceros beetle dashed into my face. I now began to 
take some of the animals out of my hair; and the first I touched 
was a flying bug; the stench was dreadful. I rushed out of the 
room, brushing the horrible creatures from my hair with both 
hands. I nearly fell over a toad, on which I trod, and reached 
my bed-room to find eighteen or twenty great toads, crouched in 
different parts of the room, and five large bats whirling round and 
round the bed. Having washed my hands in Eau de Cologne, I 
quickly undressed and fell asleep. In the course of the night a 
troop of jackalls surrounded the house, and by their frightful yells 
soon drove away all idea of rest; and then at about four o’clock, 
as we were just dozing off again, comes the roll of the drum, and 
the loud voice of the trumpet, the tramp of the soldiers, the firing, 
and all the bustle of the parade ; and as soon as this is over, comes 
the changing guard and the “shoulder har-r-ms,” and the “ quick 
mar-r-ch” near our houses, and so we got up.— Rev. W. Wilson’s 
Life in India. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
INVOCATION. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Come to my bower, love! the moon shines bright, 
And the sky is clear in the noon of night, 

And the tiny buds of the lily-bell 

Are folded down by a fairy spell! 


The sentry has called the haunted hour, 
Bright with the pomp of elfin power ; 
And on the brow of the fairy queen 
Diamonds flash with a starry sheen. 


Brownies and kelpies, wandering by, 

Shall sun themselves in thy radiant eye ; 

And the stars shall bend from their golden throne 
To smile on thee, in the wildwood lone— 


And my very soul shall ebb and flow 

To the music-tones of thy voice so low ; 

Then, come to me while the moon shines bright, 
And the sky is clear in the noon of night! 


4 > 
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SMALL TALK. 


« Nobody abuses small talk unless he be a stranger to its con- 
veniences. Small talk is the small change of life; there is no 
getting on without it. There are times when “’tis folly to be 
wise ;*’ when a little nonsense is very palatable, and when gravity 
and sedateness ought to be kicked down stairs. A philosopher 
cuts a poor figure in the ball-room, unless he leave his wisdom at 
home. Metaphysics is intrusive in the midst of agreeable prat- 
tles, as a death’s head on a festal board. We have met with men 
who were too lofty for small talk. They would never condescend 
to play with a ribbon, or flirt a fan. They were above such 
trifling; in other words, they were above making themselves 
agreeable, above pleasing, and above being pleased. They were 
all wisdom, all gravity, and all tediousness, which they bestowed 
upon company with more.than Dogberry’s generosity. A man 
who cannot talk has no more business in society than a statue. 
The world is made up of trifles; and he who can trifle elegantly 
and gracefully is a valuable acquisition to mankind. He is a 
Corinthian column in the fabric of society —Fuairfiedd County 
Democrat 
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A Facr.—Man is rich with little, were his judgment true. 
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COUNT D’ORSAY. 

Our readers have here a fine 
“counterfeit presentment”’ of the 
great arbiter elegantiarum “ in his 
habit as he lived,” “ witching the 
world with noble horsemanship.” 
The London and Parisian world 
of fashion have not yet ceased to 
mourn their idol, who died Aug. 
4th, 1852. The dictator of fash- 
ion, he voluntarily abdicated the 
throne in time to avoid the bur- 
lesque finale of the lives of so 
many of his illustrious predeces- 
sors. No one of them had reigned 
with so. good a title as himself: 
Beau Nash and Beau Brummell 
imposed fashions only on their 
subjects, while the influence of 
Count d’Orsay extended. to the 
fine arts. Besides, gentleman as 
he was in name and arms, the 
aristocracy of Great Britain 
claimed him as one‘of their own, 
and his character of a great lord 
shielded that of an eccentric dandy. 
Hence we are not*to consider 
him, as many represent him, a 
living advertisement of tailors and 
gentlemen’s farnighers.4gHis for- 
tune having always been very 
moderate, it is easier to prove the 

nerosity of his feelings than the 
iberality of his humor. He pa- 
tronized a crowd of philanthropic 
institutions, like a true moneyless 
Montyon, and at London his fel- 
low-countrymen, the French, were 
always sure of his support. He 
‘established in their behalf a relief 
society, which was generously 
nurtured by British guineas. As 
an artist, all kinds of talent have 
been attributed to him, when per- 
haps he only had an aptitude for 
art. He spoke four or five lan- 

ages, and we are indebted to 

im for several statues, which he 
executed alone or assisted. At 
last, during his long association 
with Lady Blessington, he was 
thought to have aided in the com- 
positions of that queen of blue 
stockings. From the following 
letter which was addressed to him 


by Lord Byron, and of which the 


national library possesses the au- cms 
tograph, it will appear that Count Noy 
d’Orsay had composed, and must 
have left behind him memoirs 
upon English society : 

“My dear Count d’Orsay,” —. 
wrote the illustrious poet, “ yow ought to. be satisfied with writing 
our maternal language as well as Grammont,:and succeeding in 
London as nobody has done since the time off@harles I1., without 
falling into our barbarous tongue, which, hoWever,-you write much 
better than it deserves. My approbation was very. sincere, but 
perhaps not very important ; for, théugh I cherish my country, I 
do not love my countrymen ; and, independently of the seduction 
of talent which shines in your book, I fear it also presents to me, 
the attraction of 
vengeance. 
have seen and 
experienced 
much of what 
you describe so 
well. I have 
known the per- 
sons and the cir- 
cles (forthe most 
part) of which 
you speak, and 
the portraits are 
so striking that 
I can no less 
admire the paint- 
er than his pro- 
ductions. But I 
am sorty for you, 
so well initiated 
in. life at your 

,when I think 
t may 

m when the il- 
usion shall be 
dissipated.. No 
matter! © For- 
ward! live while © 

u can enjo 
he 
many advanta- 
ges of youth, tal- 
ent and figure, 
which you pos- 
sess. Such is the 
wish of an Eng- 
lishman (I sup- 
pose), for my 
mother was 


of no country, 
and as for m 


EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF COUNT D’ORSAY. 


OLD MORTALITY. 


The figure of Old Mortality was ent by Mr. Thom, nd, 
and with Pony,fand @ 
inburgh, :Lon- 


ter Scott, Was exhib to admiying crowds in 

don, and elsewher®s. Mr. Thom brought them to this country, 
where he has fixed his residence, and‘placed them in a room in 
New York ; here a limited number of citizens and strangers enjoy 
a view of thé. group. In removing them to Newark, the Pony 


his remaining to account ; 
but havi a in 
New Jersey, the stone of 


the whole. The cemetery com- 


Dinite 


: 


sibility of. embodying the idea that 
Laurel Hill is has manent ; 
as Old Mortality repair 
defaced tombstones, so the origi- 
- nators of the plan of the cem 

hope it may be the study of 

to the place in 
perpetual repair, to transmit 
it Yodefacel t a distant date. 
The following extract from the 
National Gazette, by Mr. Walsh, 


metery -has lately been 


represented sitting on a tombstone 

king to - ortality, who is 
engaged in his pious and patriotic 
st of bringing into fresh 
relief the decayed and dubious in- 
seription on a grave of a ‘Coyen- 
-anter, happily emblematic of the 
care besto on the enclosures 
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Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE NEW YEAR’S CAROL. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


A tear! a tear for the parting year, 
Whose race is nearly run! 

A cheer! a cheer for the coming year, 
Whose race is not begun! 

For death and birth on the page of earth 
Together must written be ; 

And weep as we do for ’62, 
We must shout for ’53. 


Toll, toll the bell with a parting knell, 


But a jolly peal, till the steeples reel, 
Must fling out its music free ; 

We were gay when °52 was born, 
We'll be gayer with 


With heavy tread the mighty dead 
We'll foliow to his grave ; 
There let him rest in shumber blest 
Where the churchyard grasses wave. 
But a spirit of mirth o'er the gladsome earth 
Must revel and riot free— 
Good-by, good-by, old °52! 
Hurrah, young °53! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE YOUNG WIFE: 


SPENDING AND EARNING. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“OQ, one thing more, Mrs. Ralston; allow me to detain you 
just an instant,” and the polite shopman arrested the elegantly 
dressed woman just leaving the st re. 

“T hope you have something j retty to show me; you know I 
am always delighted to see anything beautiful.” 

“Step this way, if you please; sorry to give you so much trou- 
ble ; but we do not care to display our newest goods so openly. 
We keep them for ladies we are sure will appreciate the style.” 

Mrs. Ralston bowed her superb head in acknowledgement of the 
compliment to her good taste. That was unimpeachable, as any 
one might have seen from her present costume. It was a carriage 
dress, heavy motling brocade, of a delicate undecided shade, yet 
sufficiently dark for its present adaptation. It displayed at the 
throat a chemisette of costly embroidery, and flowing undersleeves 
to correspond shaded her fair round arms, but did not conceal the 
‘heavy bracelets on either wrist. A cashmeré shawl, of the most 
oriental crimson, relieved the pure white bonnet and plumes. 
Mrs. Ralston was the bride of the season, which had just com- 
menced. Her own family had always been celebrated for its 
beautiful women, tall, stately, yet withal round and exquisitely 
proportioned figures, that as the milliners say “could bear any 
amount of dress.” 

It was hinted that the Longtons had been straitened in their 
means since the disastrous crash of the United States Bank, where, 
it was well known, much of Mrs. Longton’s property was invested. 
But she was a woman of admirable tact and management, and no 
trace of change appeared in her small but elegant establishment, 
and Hesse, the somewhat remarkable family name of her only 
daughter, had been educated at the most expensive schools. The 
past winter she had come out, and a few weeks seemed to make her 
conspicuous as a belle. Her regular features and rich complexion 

- were lighted with all the vivacity of quick impetuous feeling, 
Which her mother’s worldly-wise lessons labored to repress. In 
the@ad the mother was satisfied, for she made the match of all 
oti@ts She could have chosen for her. Mr. Ralston, who, strange 
to'felate, Was agfecable, accomplished and unmarried, with all his 
Wealth and luxurious tastes at thirty-five, was captivated by the 
Very vivacity of manner which Mrs. Longton dreaded. There 
seemed fo be so much fresh unhackneyed feeling beneath it, a trait 
he had looked for in vain among those who to please him had 
ever assumed the calm, dignified manner he was so eminently dis- 
tinguished for. 

Mat of the world, as he was, he had kept his heart young, and 
when he saw that Hesse Longton turned from polking Young 
America, with their overwhelming ties and tenderly fostered 
moustaches for a quiet talk with him, his interest and admiration 
gave place to an exquisite tenderness for the young creature, just 
commencing a life so full of falseness and frivolity. He resolved, 
if it were possible, he would shield her from all that love and care 
could avert, and so his bride was won. Who, with the impulsive, 
affectionate heart that formed the rare anomaly in the young girl’s 
character, educated as she had been, could have resisted the quiv- 
ering of that fine compressed lip, the almost yearning tenderness 
of these large calm eyes! He was not deceived; she loved him 
then for himself, and for the love he had given her, and not for the 
wealth and position that friends soon flocked to congratulate her 
upon. 

But she was young, untried, and she soon learned to recognize 
the distinction between Miss Longton and the bride elect of Mr. 
Ralston. A part of her mother’s well-managed capital was sacri- 
ficed to procure her a superb outfit, and the dresses, bonnets and 
lingerie of the bride, were the nine days’ wonder of her gircle. 
Even her stately lover acknowledged her supreme importance, and 
indulged her in every whim and caprice through their brief but 
happy betrothal. The costliest gifts awaited her-acceptance, and 


on their bridal day, his mother’s diamonds, in their plain old- 
fashioned setting of silver and blue enamel, became. her own. 
His house was filled with ail that could please the most fastidious 
taste, and her half-timid, half-conscious manner, as she presided 
over his table, he thought the most beautiful of her many endear- 
ing ways. Mrs. Longton was satisfied; the world applauded, 
envied, and for once paused in its detraction. 

There was a certain exquisitely chased gold porte monnaic among 
the bridal gifts, which Hesse declared must be the purse of Fortu- 
natus ; for, whenever it chanced to be left on the dressing-table 
almost empty, she was sure to find it replenished ; plethoric. with 
bills, new and crisp, as if that day issued, or heavy with ringing 


coin, which seemed far more Valuable, for its beauty’s sake. But } 


one day this same porte monnaie served as a test for what Hesse 
called “a sober talk,” though meant in all kindness ‘from the 
lover husband. 

It had fallen from her dress as she sprang to receive him, one 
morning ; and, coming open, the tiny gold dollars rolled over the 
soft carpet, and were almost buried in its long velvety surface. 
Hesse laughed and clapped her hands as her husband bent down 
to gather them, and then seating himself beside her on the lounge 
he pressed his arm about her waist, and counted them in one by 
one, until fifteen were told. 

“ Was that all, Hesse ?” 

“J haven’t the least idea. I put them in at Long’s, change for 
my last twenty dollar bill. I did not stop to count them ; I sup- 
posed it was all right. Let me see—the neck ribbon was three 
dollars, and the collar two—no, the ribbon was two dollars, and 
the collar four; I paid for that first in gold. I don’t know—I 
really can’t remember how it was. Here they are, though. Did 
you ever sce anything so enchanting as that shade of blue! I 
don’t suppose J need it, but it was so lovely, and the collars were 
just opened.” 

“ Did you need that ?” 

“QO no, not in the least; you know I had anything in that 
shape ; but it was so new, and one can’t have too great a variety.” 

“T should think such things could go out of fashion.often, do 
they not, Hesse ?” 

The young wife clapped her hands. 

“ You of all people asking about collars and ribbons! Why, 
Mortimer, what has happened to you this morning? Of course 
they do. Last year they were small as could be, and stood 
straight up. Now they lie down, and are ever so broad. I gave 
Clara a whole set, when I was married. Servants always count 
on those things for perquisites.” 

“I’m afraid, lady bird, you have very little idea of the value of 
Mir. ‘Ralston spoke very gravely, or rather earnestly, as he 
smoothed back the dark bandeau lying on her temples, and kissed 
that fair white forehead. 

Hesse looked up, as if his words had sounded ‘reproachfully. 

“You know mama always shopped for me before, and now I 
just get whatever I fancy; I’m sure I don’t know. Have I been 
doing anything very wrong ?” 

“ Not wrong, but it might end in my being very foolish, per- 
haps, and leading you to troubles I have promised myself to guard 
you from. Suppose I commence by teaching you what gold dol- 
lars are worth. You shall have an allowance, and choose how 
much it shall be yourself. If you cannot tell how much you wish, 
ask your mother to decide, and that shall be all your own to spend, 
or to give away, just as you please. My little wife does not think 
I am miserly, I hope?” 

“O no—no indeed! you are only too generous, and I think I 
shall like it very much. Only think! I shall have a banker of 
my own, and draw—” 

“ Every quarter, without any fear of failure.” 

So both were satisfied; and Hesse, so far from thinking her 
husband miserly, felt an increased importance when she drew her 
first quarter’s allowance the next week. It seemed an inexhaust- 
ible sum, as she cotnted it over and turned the key of a small jewel 
casket upon it, taking out two bright eagles, which, we are sorry 
to say, melted fairly away under the temptation of an opening she 
was to attend that morning. 

Three wecks of the quarter only had passed, when we find her 
at Bailey's, ostensibly to leave an ornament requiring a slight 
repair, but really because it was a pleasant place to trifle away an 
hour or so, where her fine taste was sure to be gratified by the dis- 
play of some novelty ; for the shopman had leamed it was well 
worth while to place them before her. 

The set of ornaments now produced were worthy of careful 
scrutiny. It was not so much the beapty of the design that, in 
fact, was questionable, but the novelty and the exquisite work- 
manship. The style—gold, without any settings—had just been 
introduced, since Hesse’s bridal presents indeed, so that she had 
not even a bracelet so arranged. The set displayed -before her 
shone in the very best light on their cushions of pure white satin ; 
the brooch, the bracelets, or heavy watch chain, and rarer than all, 
a bandeau for the head, in the formof a serpent, every scale 
wrought with strange delicacy, and the eyes large and valuable 
diamonds, set singly, yet flashing brilliantly at the least motion. 

The shopman raised the glittering bauble, and twined it care- 
lessly through his hand, 

“Just notice the chasing, if you please, Mrs; Ralston; we have 
no workmanship like that in this country, You can imagine the 
effect, displayed on rich dark hair like yolirs ; see, it is to encirele 
the braid’ at the back of the head. This. is the only set we have 
import 

There 1 must have been some fascination in those glittering eyes. 
Mrs. Ralston seemed to feel its effect. 

“ What, is the price, did you say ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Only a hundred and fifty dollars. We make nothing at all by 


it; but we must have these things for our best customers, rather 
than lose our reputation for style. Did you remark the peculiar 
links of the bracelet? We have another in the case, something in 
that style, but much inferior. We cannot afford to sell it as low 
as this comes, however, in the whole set. Every one is delighted 
with the idea of that bandeau, though it-has scarcely been seen-as 
yet. Mrs. Butler was looking at it this morning, and I should 
not be at all surprised if she takes it for her daughter; the wed- 
ding comes off next week, I believe; it will make a superb bridal 
present.” 

Never since the first temptation, was woman so serely tried by a 
serpent’s fascination. Mrs. Ralston had ordered her dress only 
this morning for that very wedding. She had worn éyery' set of 
ornaments in her possession ; the setting of her diamiondgywas so 
heavy and ungraceful that even their value could not coumterbal- 
ance it. She would persuade her husband to have it altered in 
time, meanwhile. O, the bandeau was so novel ; how complete it 
would make her proposed costume!“ She had inwardly resolved 
to possess it before she laid it down; but she would not order it 
then, for Mr. Ralston had expressly stipulated-—the only condition 
of his allowance—that she was not to contract a debt. even: for a 
day, and the remainder of the first quarter was at home in the 
little blue-lined casket. 

The shopman looked disappointed at her apparent indifference, 
but was, nevertheless, too discrect to betray it, as he saw her with 
many bows and smiles to her carriage; while the richly dressed 
ladies, not in her set, who thronged the counters, looked after her 
enviously, and said to each other: “ The bride,” ‘ Young Mrs. 
Ralston,” “‘ Real India, that shawl,” in murmurs that made others 
look up, as the fine horses spurned the pavement in’their quick, 
impatient movements. 

There was, withal, an undefined and secret uneasiness, as Mrs. 
Ralston reviewed the numerous jewel cases that filled her dressing- 
table drawer that evening. Surely her taste ought to be gratified 
among the large variety. The carved coral, which had been her 
favorites in girlhood, the pure pearls, the aunt whose name she 
bore had presented ; brooches and bracelets innumerable besides ; 
turquois, enamel, garnets, and the Ralston diamonds. Yet the 
bandeau ; and it could not be had without the full set, that she well 
knew ; it would be vain to ask it. The struggle -went on silently, 
for the same undefined feeling kept her from consulting her hus- 
band. She instinctively felt what his advice would be. Still, the 
money was her own; he had told her so—to spend as she chose, 
or even to give away ; so she reasoned, as she counted the remain- 
ing bills, and found she had just a hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
To be sure, fifteen was a very small allowance for two months, 
and she would not dare apply to Mortimer; but then she would 
be very, very economical, and she could not think of a single thing 
she should be obliged to purchase. 

Her carriage was again drawn up at.Bailey’s, and she lingered 
some minutes at the cases before she would ask for the ornaments ; 
but other ladies came in and examined them, exclaiming as fash- 
ionable women will over novelties ; and she hesitated no longer. 

“Send them to the carriage, if you please,” she said, a little 
impatiently, lest even then she should fail to secure them ; and the 
shopman smiled still more complacently, as if he had already 
anticipated her decision. 

She did not say anything to her husband of ‘the purchase, nor 
ask his admiration, as she habitually did, if it was only a beauti- 
fully fitting glove or gaiter. Once, as she stood examining the 
cases herself, she heard his foot upon the stairs, and pushed the 
drawer to quickly, as if she had been in danger of detection. It 
was a new feeling for her in his presence, and covered her face 
with a conscious blush as he entered the room. 

The evening for the wedding reception came. It was to‘be a 
very brilliant affair, for both parties were fashionable and wealthy, 
visiting and visited by “everybody” worth knowing. Mrs. Ral- 


- ston felt more anxiety about her toilet than she had done since her 


own bridal evening. Her dress of pearl-gray moire d’antique, and 
the rich Honiton veil, a part of her costume then, and now trans- 
formed into a searf, were laid out by Clara before her mistress 
entered the dressing-room ; the pearls were lying near.them, and, 
in truth, would have been the most fitting choice; but she swept 
them aside, with a “See this, Clara!” and displaying to the eyes 
of git the taken from the 
cases 

“There, Clara! did you ever see anything to compare with 
that bandeau? It will be the wonder ofthe evening, you 
depend. Now dress my hair to perfection, that’s.a good girl, ai 
you shall have that ribbon you admired so much.” 

If Mrs. Ralston was guilty of one point of personal veatigehiiove 
another, it was in favor of her beautiful hair; nor-conld this. be 
wondered at, for it was a family peculiarity, aud every care had 
been taken in her chilahees to preserve it, until the important 
time of her “‘coming out.” Clara’s skill was unquestioned in 
arranging it, and many a coveted ribbon and collar had» been her 
reward. Now she drew out the combs and-pins, letting it fall in 
its fully and glossy length, over the elegant dressing-gown, with 
more than usual alacrity, for her quick eye comprehended the 
effeet of the new ornament, and she was-as impatient as lier mis- 
tress to try it. The interior of the dressing-room was a picture 
in itself; the swinging mirror refiecting the costly carpets and fur- 
niture ; the fair figure of the young wife half reclining in 9 crim- 


son velvet chair; the fair throat and deli¢ate outline of the fea- . 


tures, shaded by the ungathered ripples of her hair, as she sat 
admiring her purchase ; while behind her trim waiting 
was plaiting the shining braids. 

The last onc was finished, and woven with the bandean, the 
diamonds flashing as shc moved to get the effect, which more than 
equalled expectation. The dress could not have been improved, 
save by the soft full of the ldcc, which corrected any air of stiffness 


And rell the muffled drum, 
As the mourners sweep in column deep, 
With a low and stified hum. , 
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in the rich rustling material. But how was it, that though Clara 
said twenty times Mr. Ralston would be “too pleased,” she did 
not challenge his admiration. It was chilly, she said, so the opera 


cloak and hood were thrown on before she descended to the draw-_ 


ing-room to meet him. 

“What! all ready,” he said, “without my assistance? No, 
” here are your carriage boots,” and he bent down with all the gal- 
lantry of olden times to encase the satin-slippered foot in the 
warmer covering. “I dare say you are looking quite perfect, not- 
withstanding you go to yield up the palm of bridehood to Miss 
Butler.’ You will be a sober little wife after this.” 

Yet she turned hurriedly for his playful caressing words, for the 
first time since their marriage. She had hoped he would not dis- 
cover the new ornaments until after the reception ; but his eye, 
quick to note her loveliness, caught the flashing of the bandeau 
when he met her at the dressing-room door. é 

“ That is something I have not seen before, is it not?” he said, 
as they passed down the long staircase. ‘One of your numerous 
bridal gifts, I suppose.” 

She did not correct him ; she said to herself that they were too 
near the door to enter into any explanations ; but when they had 
given their congratulations, and mingled with the gay throng, she 
felt that she had been guilty of an implied falsehood, and it sunk 
like a weight upon her spirits. She knew that her beauty, and 
taste, and good fortune, were remarked upon, as she moved from 
room ‘0 room ; but she was far from happy, and even fancied that 
there was a constraint in her husband’s manner towards her, as 
they drove home almost the first of the party. 


“Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 


The jewel boxes were placed as far out of sight as possible, and 
Mrs. Ralston tried to forget her purchase. But this was impossi- 
ble ; her lady friends begged to see the wondrous novelty in their 
morning calls, and she was obliged to listen to comments and 
exclamations that would have given her the greatest pleasure, had 
it indeed been a bridal gift. Clara, too, would beg that the ban- 
deau might be worn ; pleased with her own skill at displaying it, 
and more than that, an empty porte monnaie obliged her to remem- 
ber the extravagant outlay most disagreeably. She had never 
tried living without money before ; she had no idea there were so 
many imperceptible drains upon one’s purse. A trifling milliner’s 
bill, for a head dress she had already wearied of, and given to 
Clara ; gloves that were absolutely necessary, slippers that were 
worn so fast in the scottische and polkas, of which she was so fond ; 
one month for quarter day; she was absolutely penniless—the 
worst and most self-degrading of all poverty, for her own reckless- 
ness had brought it upon her, and she dared not confess her fault. 
It was such a constant humiliation ; indebted to Clara for the very 
hair pins she used ; obliged to send away an unpaid bill for the 
fiuting of her laces ; another for a set of breakfast caps, when she 
knew the poor woman necded the money. O, it was very hard to 
bear, without daring to confess even to-her own mother the strait 
in which she was placed. 

Mr. Ralston could but see that she was unhappy, but {bore to 
ask the cause. More than once he surprised her in tears, and 
sometimes it seemed to throw such a cloud over his enjoyment, 
that Hesse was almost ready to confess all, and ask his forgiveness. 

“ You are not well; do not let us go out,” he said, one evening, 
as she came down ready for a party. 

“0, no—you are mistaken; I am quite well—never better in 
my life!” she answered, hurriedly ; for now she dreaded more 
than anything else an evening alone with him, lest he should 
inquire into the restlessness he must have noticed. 

“ Are you sure, Hesse? Then I will ask you to pay a call with 
me on our way; I had intended to before.” 

“A callt Why, it’s quite ten o’clock. Who or where? and I 
am dressed for dancing, you know.” 

“Tt does not matter. We-shall be sure to find the lady waiting 
—some one I am greatly interested in; is not that sufficient ? 
She will excuse your evening dress, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Ralston leaned back in the carriage, and did not speak 
again until it turned into an unfrequented part of the town. It 
was a bright moonlight evening, and she could see the small shops 
and mean dwellings clustered together; the street was so narrow 
that the carriage could scarcely pass. 

“ Where is James going, Mortimer? surely he has missed the 
way. None of your friends can live here. Do stop him ; we shall 
be too late; the carriage could not turn here.” 

“He is quite right, Hesse; we are almost there. This side, 
James—near that grocery store. I hope you have on boots ; draw 
your cloak around you, for the air will be very chill.” 

He still spoke so gravely and so sincerely, that she did not dare 
to question him, but followed silently, as he handed her across the 
broken pavement, and up a narrow, winding staircase, without a 
gleam of light, save a faint glimmer from beneath some door, as 
they passed the different landings. She clung closer to her hus- 
band as he still went onward, for the atmosphere was close and 
sickly, and loud and crying voices, shouts, and even blasphemy, 
were distinctly heard. 

“Gather up your dress, Hesse; the stairs will not improve it 
—a little further—one more flight—do not tremble so, my child ; 
you will not see any of those people.” And so at last they stood 
within a room, so low, so mean, so miserable, that Hesse had 
never imagined human life could exist in such surroundings. 
The bare, unpainted rafters of the attic were faintly illumined by 
the moonlight streaming through a dormer window, and the hazy 
glow of a tallow candle, by which a woman was seated at her 
work. The single chair which she occupied, the small pine table 
on which her materials were spread, was the principal furniture of 
the room. Fire, there was none; but the dull, white ashes in the 
rusty grate showed that it had been suffered to die out after the 


last meal. But the woman herself, so gaunt, so worn, so trem- 
bling with cold and fatigue, as she stopped to warm her benumbed 
fingers by rolling them in the folds of her faded apron, and looked 
up as she heard their steps, with a dull, hopeless gaze! It was a 
strange contrast to the young wife, in all her elegance and beauty, 
her round, white arms protected by the ermine lined cloak, which 
had slipped from her shoulders, revealing the cloudlike folds of 
gauze that composed her drsss, and the jewels that sparkled on 
her throat and wrist. 

“Do not: let us disturb you, Mrs. Allen,” Mr. Ralston said, as 
he saw the look of amazement and disquiet with which she rose to 
receive them. “Mrs. Ralston has only called to pay you that 
little bill, sent in three wecks ago. She thought you would excuse 
a late visit, knowing how much you needed the money.” And 
then he laid the amount before her from his own purse, without 
even a look at Hesse, who could not have spoken for her life. 

“O, sir, I hope I have n’t been troublesome !” the poor creature 
said ; “but, indeed, I did not think you were the lady’s husband, 
or I would not have said one word. But I could not get any 
money from any one, and my rent was due, and they told me you 
were always good and kind to the poor. Being the same name, 
was what made me mention it, I suppose; but, indeed, I did not 
think you were her husband! Please excuse me, ma’am,” and she 
turned to Hesse with a look so humble, so beseeching, that she 
could not bear it, but hurried out of the room, regardless of the 
darkness, or the narrow, winding stairs. 

“ Hesse—James!” Mr. Ralston said to the coachman; for he 
heard the: bitter, convulsive sobbing from the corner of the car- 
riage in which his wife had thrown herself, and knew that home 
was the best shelter for her newly awakened self-repronch. And 


then he raised her in his arms, and asked her forgiveness for the 


harsh lesson, so tenderly, while he explained what seemed an 
espionage upon her conduct, but was in reality only the revelation 
of accident. He overheard the purchase of the ornaments the 
very first evening she had worn them, coupled with remarks upon 
her extravagance, from the ladies who had admired them at Bai- 
ley’s, and he knew only too well the difficulties in which she 
would involve herself. He had watched the progress of her un- 
happiness, hoping that she would apply to him; but accident 
again threw Mrs. Allen, the cap-makzr, in his way, and he had 
planned, in kindness to herself, the visit to the room, thinking her 
desolate poverty would be the best reproof. 

“Do not think me cruel, my dear child. It was I who placed 
the temptation in your path; you know so little of the world that 
I cannot blame you. But extravagance I dreaded more than 
anything for you. It is the first of a series of faults—vices, indeed 
—to which every woman in fashionable life is exposed. I have 
seen so much mischief result from it—you cannot dream how far 
some of them have been carried by just such acommencement. I 
meant it all in kindness ; do not think I suffered one selfish motive 
to intrude! . You know my wealth is yours ; but I wished to show 
you, darling, how many better uses it may be put to than mere 
personal adornment.” 

“O, forgive me—forgive me!” was the only response of the 
now thoroughly humbled girl. “Indeed, they gave me no pleas- 
ure. I have been miserable all the while—” 

“TI knew it, Hesse; and sometimes I longed to end it all, by 
telling you what I thought. But you have been taught the value 
of money by a hard lesson, and now you shall be my little almoner, 
and help me to be a bountiful steward. Will you not?” and he 
kissed her tenderly, as a seal of forgiveness and recdnciliation. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
RETROSPECTION. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


How rapidly time passing! 
, The winter will soon be here ; 
And thought is backward glancing 
O’er the scenes of the closing year. 


While memory busily bringeth 
From amid the bygone hours, 

Full many a fond hope faded, 
Like the last of autumn flowers : 


And many a cherished treasure 
Hath been swept from earth away ; 
And the finger of death has warned us 
That all earthly will decay. 


Joy and woe alternate glance 
O’er the chequered path of life ; 
And hopes we deem the fairest, ° 
With blight are oftenest rife. 


Yet teaching a useful lesson— 
To pgepare for a home above, 

Where sin and sorrow ne’ér shall come, 
But all is peace and love. 


THE HANDS, 
One of the most common sighs of want of breeding, is a sort of 


uncomfortable consciousness of the hands, an obvious ignorance 
of what to do with them, and a painful awkwardness in their ad- 
justment. The hands of a gentleman seem perfectly at home 
without being oceupied ; they are habituated to the dolce for niente, 
or if they spontaneously move, it is attractively. Some of Queen 


‘Elizabeth’s courtiers made playing with their sword-hilt an ac- 


complishment, and the most efficient weapon of the Spanish 
coquette is her fan. Strength in the fingers is a sure token of 
mental aptitude. When Mutius burnt his hand off before the 
eyes of his captor, he gavé the: most indubitable proof we can 
imagine of fortitude ; and it was natural that amid the ferocious 
bravery of feudal times, a bloody hand in the centre of an 
escutcheon should become the badge of a baronet of England.— 


Tuckerman, 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
IDENTITY. 


BY NEALE BERNARD. 


"Tis strange, the truth, in earth’s unnumbered being, 
Of mind, and form, and heart, 

Man never saw, nor shall be blessed in seeing 
Precise his counterpart. 


Unlike and varied are earth’s countless faces, 
Unlike each hidden mind ; 

But in each act and feature few resembling traces. 
Are closely intertwined. 


In forms and features, howsoe’er repulsive, 
Some pleasant traits are seen ; 

Ofttimes in thoughtless deeds and actions al! impulsive, 
Some good the ills redeem ! 


Ofttimes, at first, the means some good to render, 
Perverted seem to be ; 

Yet, after all, but prove a stern defender, 
To task our charity ! 


Each book of nature, as you scan its pages, 
Most glorious scenes reveal ; 

Yet who can call the earth in bygone ages 
More beautifully real? , 


For faithful nature holds her self-same being, 
Beginning unto end ; 


Alas! that truth to treacherous dissemblance 
Should sometimes bow the knee ; 

And double shame, that right and wrong’s resembianoe . 
Oft beareth such identity ! 


THOMAS HOOD’S GRAVE, 


Thomas Hood—the gay, the gentle, the bright-eyed, and large- 
hearted Thomas Hood—is at test to have raised over his moul- 
dering dust some token of the popular gratitude. Nero, monster, 
as he was, had flowers scattered over his grave by some unknown 
hand as the sign of affectionate remembrance. Why, therefore, 
should not Hood, the poet of humanity—why should not Hood 
have his monument? Happily, that question has lately been 
asked by one whose voice has not pleaded in vain. The goodly 
work has been projected by a woman, and a kindred spirit; and 
perhaps, among the list of living poets, none could have more 
zealously and gracefully effected it than Eliza Cook. A short 
time since a few simple and graphic verses from the pen of this 
lady, written from the heart, told us that not even the commonest 
memento—a slab or a head-stone—marked the spot where Hood 
is reposing at length in deep and everlasting tranquillity ; searcely 
a fortnight has passed by since a committee was organized to 
redeem the admirers of genius from that lamentable charge of 
negligence—and already nearly £200 have been collected to de- 
fray the expense of erecting some tardy tribute of recollection. 
We may now look forward with confidence to the successful com- 
Figtion of the enterprise upon which a few earnest admirers of 

omas Hood haye recently adventured—that of raising over ‘his 
honored dust some spprpprate evidence that he is borne in the 
national recollection. ‘ Already nearly half of the sum proposed 
to be collected to this end has been subscribed with the most grati- 
fying promptitude ; insomuch, that we rest assured the remaining 
pao must be very speedily forthcoming.—Zondon Sun. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE FIRST GRAY HAIR, 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


She stood before the mirror, and a smile lit up her eye, 

As the images of former days went gaily flitting by ; 

She raised the tissue covering that hid them from her sight, 
And let memory revel once again in scenes so pure and bright. 


She trod again the festive halls amid the brilliant throng, 

And her youthful heart responded to the music and the song ; 

And she gazed with pride and pleasure on the dark and glossy curis 
That were straying from the bandage of oriental pearls. 


Again she sees that radiant face before the altar bow, ay 
But she scarcely heeds the orange-wreath that rests upon her Anew] 
For spirit-bound, she hears again the sweet low words then qpokemy 

And her heart beats high with rapture, for the tie is #tiif unbaokap. 


Then one by one a little group of fairy faces come, ; 
The brightest ornaments that grace that proud ancestral home ; 
The mother’s softened beauty, and the father’s manly grace 


Are blended with the lineaments of every form and face. >” - 


And now, though time has added much with every passing,yAasy 
And taken nothing in his flight her happiness held dear ; 

Yet blame her not, if when she sees her first gray hair, she startg, 
And before one glistening tear-drop her glowing dream departs. 


A few more years, and she will gaze upon a sadder scene, 

When memory from departed joys removes a heavier screen; * 

And when the golden hopes of life are fading from her sight, 

She'll little heed the silvery threads that mark time’s onward flight. 


+ 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Thousands of men breathe, move and live ; pass off the stage of 
life and are heard of no more. Why? They did not a particle 
of good in the world; and none were blest by them, none could 
point to them as the instrument of their redemptien; not a line 
they wrote, not a word they spoke, could be recalled, and so they 
perished—their light went out in darkness, and they were not re- 
membered more than the insects of yesterday. Will you thus live 
and die, O man immortal? Live for something. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of virtue that the storms of time 
can never destroy. Write your name, by kindness, love and merey, 
on the hearts of the thousands you come in contact with year by 
year. And you will never be forgotten. No, your name, your 
deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars 
on the brow of evening. Good deeds will shine as bright on the 
earth ag the stars of heaven.— Chalmers. 


> 


°T is liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
Aud we are weeds witagut it.— Cowper, 
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; While with supremest wisdom the All-Seeing, 
His gorgeous beauties blend. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
Stockings,” seasonable story, by PaawemA. 
from Washington,” No. 


“The Vow,” an in’ 
Pussie,” “being ion of the 
No. It, by T. referring to Prometheusand 
Pandora. 

“ A Lost Picture,” poem, by T. Bucmanan Reap. 

“ Tears,” verses, by G. Warren. 

“A Rustic verses, by Arice CaRsy. 


bum,” by B. J. Hows. 
“ Josephine, poem, CAROLINE A. Haypen. 


sail present ber, among our usual variety of illustrations, we 
series of vows of the city of Providence. We shall not 
Ole aon the illustrations for our forthcoming numbers, as occur- 


we wish to depict, after the goes to 
mo of tho coming 


THIRD VOLUME BOUND. 

We are happy to announce that we have the third volume of the 
Pictorial now bound and for sale, in our usual style; with gilt 
edges, gilt back, and illumined sides, with a new and original title 
page and index, for $3 each. It forms a most elegant book for the 
centre-table, and comprises an immense fund of entertaining and 
instructive matter, with nearly one thousand fine engravings. The 
Pictorial is too well kitown ‘to require an elaborate reference in 
this connection. For-sale at all the periodical depots. | A more 

appropriate present than this volume makes, as a New Year’s 
gift, could hardly be found, so intrinsically valuable as well as 
ornamental. 


+ » 
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A CURIOUS PICTURE. 

On the opposite page we give our readers the puzzle which we 
promised them, in our last paper. It will require hours of study 
and patience to understand all its hidden meanings. Anyone 
who will send us a key to the puzzle, shall receive a year’s sub- 
scription to the Pictorial, in return. Scarcely can the eye rest on 
the engraving, even for a moment, without discovering some new 
feature. This is not to be wondered at, since it contains some 
Jive hundred different objects, formed by viewing the picture in 
different ways. Look out for the key, in our next number. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«+.» Madame Anna Thillon and Mr. Hudson are at New York, 
winning fresh laurels of fame. 
. Mazzini and Kossuth are still residing, near together, in 
Yenden, quietly biding their time. 


. It has been ascertained that there are ten miles of railroad. 


laid.down every day in this country. 
. +». We are to have Mr. J. E. Murdoch, the universal favorite, 
to perform in Boston, ere long. 
.»+¢ There are two thousand three hundred and eighty-six 
wunneries now flourishing in the domains of Spain. 
. There are 1500 dwelling-houses now in course of construc- 
Gon ia théllepper wards of New York city. 
. Miss Hosmer, the very remarkable young Ametitiin 
geuiptress, has gone with her father to Rome. 
...« Up-town residents in New York city are having papier- 
mache ceilings put up in their houses. 
.... Jasmin, the barber poet of France, we see by the foreign 
papers, has obtained another prize, lately. 
The demolition of the “Old Brewery,” Five Points, New 
York, ‘Wione step towards purifying that section of the city. 
. Stewart, of New York, sells $8,000,000 worth of dry goods 
guaidiw. at his marble palace, Broadway. 


. Jullien, the famous leader of the Jullien Concerts, in Lon- ° 


don, we learn, is about coming to America. 

. The Marchioness of Sligo is dead. She was only twenty- 

. Light for Bangor —Our Eastern friends in this city are to 
have plenty of light. Gas has been introduced. 

.+.. The death of the only daughter of the late Lord Byron is 
Laty Ade Angus King, of 
° 


TO ONE AND ALL. 

Are you already as happy and cheerful at your home fireside as 
you would wish to be? Are there not some few moments 

these lengthened evenings when -you say, “ Ah me! I wish I had 
something to read,—something to amuse and occupy me until bed- 
time?” Would you not like to travel all over the world, behold- 
ing all that is noble, and grand, and beautiful ; and yet possess the 
same comfort and security that reign at your own peaceful hearth ? 
Would you not be pleased to read accounts of all the famous men 
and women of the times, and, at the same moment, behold truth- 
ful and perfect likenesses of these noted characters, while you 
read? Would you not be pleased to make the cheerful parlor, 
where your household gods are stored, and which holds such a 
tendér place in your heart, still more sunny, and make it radiate 
still more agreeable memories and associations? Then make the 
“Pictorial” one of its constant and regular visitors. Let its 
bright, clear countenance shine, with all its illumined beauty and 
intelligence, in the faces of your domestic ¢ircle. Let its superb 
illustrations instruct and delight your children ; peruse its records 
of travels, its biographical treatises, its historical records, its high- 
ly moral and instructive tales, and sketches of real life. 

Gleason’s Pictorial now numbers among its contributors some 
of the most eminent professional men, and some of the most popu- 
lar prose and poetical writers in the country ; besides, giving regu- 
lar employment to the best artists in the illustrated department in 
America. Every event of note and general interest is at once 
seized upon, and the same paper that carries the news of passing 
events of a startling or uncommon character, also takes to the read- 
ers of the Pictorial a life-like and accurate representation of the 
scene itself, by an artist’s pencil, and thus conveying the facts to dis- 
tant readers as accurately and perfectly as though they had them- 
selves been eye-witnesses. No words need be used to convince any 
intelligent mind of the immense advantage that such a paper must 
be in its weekly visits to the young; ‘imparting to them taste, 
judgment and useful knowledge more certainly than ¢onths of 
schooling could do. In its moral influence, the Pictorial is most 
valuable ; no vulgarisms, no obscenity, no immoral allusions, are ever 
permitted to sully its clear and beautiful columns. All is careful- 
ly pruned of every objectionable quality, and all is truthful, refined 
and suitable for the domestic circles where purity and otagen 
are at all times cherished. 

Let us call your attention to these reflections, and also to the 
prospectus of our widely circulated and popular journal. Having 
read which, we shall be most happy to have you enclose your sub- 
scription, and permit us to register your name upon our list of 
subscribers ; thus making our paper a welcome and weekly visit- 
ant to your home circle. Especially would we recommend the 
forming of clubs in every town, so that larger circles may enjoy 
the Pictorial, and at a less cost. 


+ 
+ > 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 

Iu the number now in the hands of the reader, we make to them 
our bow at the commencement of Volume Fourth. Arduous 
has been our duty, and large the necessary expenditure to bring 
our Pictorial to its present perfect state; bnt full success has 
greeted us, in our immense subscription list; and this ready re- 
sponse on the part of the public shall be met by us with a corre- 
sponding liberality andenterprise. We trust that our’readers will 
carefully examine our paper, observe the character of its contents, 
its brilliant host of contributors, the perfectness of its engravings, 
and the excellence of its typographical appearance. Our aim is 
to make the Pictorial as nearly perfect as possible, and to this end, 
regardless of expense, are our constant endeavors. 
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Bixpixe THE Picrortag.—We are now prepared to bind the 
volume of the Pictori:l just Completed, in our beautiful style, gilt 
edges, gilt back, and illumined covers, adding a new and very 


« 


each. We can supply any and all back numbers that may be 
wanted to complete sets, at six cents each. Those who wish to 
preserve the past volume in perfect style, have now an opportunity 
to do so, by applying at our office. 

“ TURKEY AND THE TuRKS: or, Travels in Turkey,” written 
for us by Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, and which has just been com- 
‘pleted in the Pictorial, is now published in book form, and is 
finely illustrated. It is for sale at all the periodical depots. 


» 


“Manrion’s Bricgape: or, The Light Dragoons.”—This fine 
story; just finished in the Flag of our Union, and written for us 
by Dr. J. H. Robinson, is now published in book form, and may 
be found at all the periodical depots. 


A Lapy Proressor.—Miss Pennell, niece of Hon. Horace 
Mann, has been appointed professor of the Latin language and 
literature in Antioch College, Ohio, of which Mr. Mann is eleeted 
president: Vive la American ladies! 


Treatricat.—Mr. Clapp, of the Saturday Evening Gazette, 
continues to give his exceedingly interesting series of papers on 
the history of the Boston stage. The Gazette is deservedly a 
favorite paper with the yee 


Mr. lectures, as a matter of 
_course, have drawn together select and refined audiences, and have 
20% 


Spreirua Raprines a@ain. —The spirit of Joan of Arc, the 
celebiated Maid of Orleans, has rapped out » message from the 


spirit world that “ France is soon to be redeemed again.” 
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GLEASOVS PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautifiil and useful in Art. 


The ebject of this paper is to-present, in the most elegant and 
available form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of 
the day. Its columns are devofed to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign iat the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous aceurate engravings, by eminent artists, of nvta- 
ble objects, current cnakto ls at parts of the world, and of men 
and manners, altogether making a paper entirely origina! in its 
design, in this country. Its contain views of every popu- 
lous city in the known world, of 9ll buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits ef every noted character in the world, both male 
and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will 
also be given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed 
= fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new and beautiful 
type, manufactured expressly for it,—presenting in its mechat.i- 
execution an elegant specimen of art Jt contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving & great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations—a nammoth weegly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the fund 
of amusement it affords,and the rich array of original miscellany 
it presents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tone of moral- 
ity, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is 
good and pure, and avoiding all that is evil in its tendency. In 
short, the object is te make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
after, for its combined excellences. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HYMN‘OF THE HOPEFUL. 


“BY PHEBE CAREY. 


Bringing pleasant hopes and visions, 
Comes to us another year ; 

And our hearts, with happy promise, 
Are too full for any fear. 


We will strive with each day’s closing, 
With each morning's glad return, 
Better still to learn our duty, 
And to practise what we learn. 


We will view mankind as brothers, 
Fellow-pilgrims on the road 

To the great eternal city, 
And their common father, God. 


And when walking on together, 

We will lend the weak a hand— 
Let them lean upon our bosoms, 

Till their feet have learned to stand. 


We will shrink not from the sinful, 
Fearing that their touch may taint ; 
We will bear each other's burdens 
If at noontide any faint. . 


And we will, by each example 
Of the past which we recall, 
And by all we would accomplish, 

Live hereafter each for all. 


So we may, when He shall call us 
To the Father, good and just, 
Answer: “ As our brother's keeper, 
We are faithful to our trust.” 


» 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. L 
GOLDEN FLEECE. 


THE 


BY T. BULFINCH. 

We seem to hear our readers say—‘“‘ Why attempt to revive 
those old-world stories? They are but lies, every one of them, 
and the persons they profess to tell about never lived. Heathen- 
ism has had its day, and we Christians are too wise to take any 
interest in Jupiter and Juno, and their tribe of licentious, passion- 
ate, and frivolous son§ and daughters.” To this expostulation we 
reply, “The gods and goddesses of antiquity yet live in polite 
literature ; allusions to them are constantly made, and every one 
is expected to know something about them. Ifa sculptor ora 
painter chooses a subject, it is likely to be Orpheus or Ariadne ;* 
if a planet is discovered, it is named after Neptune or some other 
of the tribe ; if a ship sails for California, she is said to go in quest 
of the golden fleece ; and prudent elders cautien the adventurous 
youths to beware of the fate of Midas, and not, in their thirst for 
gold, to sacrifice more than all that gold can buy.” 

For this reason we mean to attempt to give our readers. a few 
of the stories of ancient mythology, that is, “fable-learning,” not 
denying that they are fables, yet asserting that they are, some of 
them, very beautiful, and better worth knowing than many of the 
so-called facts of history. They are the polite literature of the 
Augustan age, which two thousand years ago amused the fash- 
jonable circles of the capital of the world, and which has ever 
since been the delight of scholars, and become so interwoven with 
modern language that many of our most common expressions 
when traced to their source, are found to originate in them. We 
talk of Hal yon days; a musical young lady is called a Syren; a 

- young poet courts the Muse; and a young soldier is a son of Mars. 

We mean to execute our task in such a way as to avoid the 
objections which have with good reason been made against this 
branch of literature; and believe there is enough to be found in 
the wide range of the classical poets, not merely innocent but 
really edifying, and yielding a good moral; while at the same 
time it acquaints us with the names and attributes of the fabled 
Geities and heroes of antiquity, and teaches us those legends 
which every one is expected to know, but which no one is ever 
taught, unless incidentally, in the course of his studies in the 
languages of Greece and Rome. 

We take for granted that all ourreaders know that Jupiter and 
Juno were the king and queen of the gods ; that they dwelt on 
the top of Mount Olympus; that Neptune ruled the ocean and 
Pluto the world beneath,—the regions of the dead; that Minerva 
was the goddess of wisdom, and Venus of beauty; that Apollo, 
the sun, and Diana, the moon, were brother and sister; that Mer- 
cury was the messenger of Jupiter; and Iris, the rainbow, the 
attendant of Juno. Such being the principal characters of the 
drama, we wili leave the subordinate ones to make their acquaint- 
ance with our readers ‘as they may be introduced on the scene. 
Our first story shail be that of 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

In very ancient times there lived in Thessaly, a king and queen, 
named Athamas and Nephele. They had two children, a boy 
anda girl. After a time Athamas grew indifferent to his wife, 
and put her away, and took another. Nephele suspected danger 
to her children from the influence of the step-mother, and took 
measures to send them out of her reach. Merevrv assisted her, 
and gave her a ram, with a golden fleece, on which she set the two 
children, trusting that the ram would convey them to a place of 
safety. The ram vaulted into the air with the children on his 
back, taking his course to the East, till when crossing the strait 


* These subjects were chosen by our countrymen, Crawford and Venderlyn. 


that divides Europe and Asia, the girl, whose name was Helle, 
fell from his back into the sea, which froin her was called the 
Hellespont—now called the Dardanelles. The ram continued his 
career till he reached the kingdom of Colchis, on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sca, where he safely landed the boy Phryxus, who was 
hospitably received by Eetes, the king of the country. Phryxus 
sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, and gave the golden fleece to Eetes, 
who placed it in a consecrated grove, under the care of a sleep- 
less dragon. 

Meanwhile in Thessaly, in a neighboring kingdom to that of 
Athamas, and ruled over by a relative of his, the king Eson, 
being tired of the cares of government, surrendered his crown to 
his brother Pelias, on condition that he should hold it only dur- 
ing the minority of Jason, the son of Eson. When Jason was 
grown up and came to demand the crown from his uncle, Pelias 
pretended to be willing to yield it, but at the same time suggested 
to the young man the glorious adventure of going in quest of the 
golden fleece, which it was well known was in the kingdom of 
Colchis, and was, as Pelias pretended, the rightful property of 
their family. Jason was pleased with the thought, and forth- 
with made preparations for the expedition. At that time, the 
only species of navigation known to the Greeks was small boats 
or canoes hollowed out from trunks of trees. So that when Jason 
employed Argus to build him a vessel capable of containing fifty 
men, it was considered a gigantic undertaking. It was accom- 
plished, however, and the vessel named Argo, from the name of 
the builder. Jason sent his invitation to all the adventurous 
young men of Greece, and soon found himself at the head of a 
band of bold youths, many of whom afterwards were renowned 
among the heroes and demigods of Greece. Hercules, Theseus, 
Orpheus and Nestor were among them. 


The vessel, propelled by oars, for masts and sails were not yet 
invented, left the shores of Thessaly and first made land at the 
island of Lemnos, thence crossed to Mysia and thence to Thrace. 
Here thag found the sage Phineus, and from him received in- 
struction as to their future course. It seems the entrance of the 
Euxine Sea was impeded by tvo small rocky islands, which 
floatedn the surface, and in their tossings and heavings occa- 
sionally came together, crushing and grinding to atoms any ob- 
ject that might be caught between them. They were called the 
Symplegades, or Clashing Islands. Phineus instructed the Argo- 
nauts how to pass this dangerous strait. When they reached the 
islands, they let go a dove, which took her way between the rocks, 
and passed in safety, only losing some feathers of her tail. Jason 
and his men seized a favorable moment, plied their oars with 
vigor, and passed safe through, though the islands closed behind 
them, and actually grazed their stern. They now rowed along 
the shore till they arrived at the eastern end of the sea, and 
landed at the kingdom of Colchis. 


Jason made known his message to the Colchian king, Ectes, 
who consented to give up the golden fleece if Jason would yoke 
to the plough two fire-breathing bulls with brazen fect, and sow 
the teeth of the dragon, which Cadmus had slain, and from which 
it was well known that a crop of armed men would spring up, 
who would turn their weapons against their producer. Jason 
accepted the conditions, and a time was set for making the ex- 
periment. Previously, however, he found means to plead his 
cause to Medea, daughter of the king, and by her aid, for she was 
a potent sorceress, he was furnished with a charm, by which he 
could encounter safely the breath of the fire-breathing bulls and 
the weapons of the armed men. 


At the time appointed, the people assembled at the grove of 
Mars, and the king assumed his royal seat, while the multitude 
covered the hill sides. ‘The brazen-footed bulls rushed in, breath- 
ing fire from their nostrils, that burned up the herbage as they 
passed. The sound was like the roar of a furnace, and the smoke 
like that of water upon quick-lime. Jason advanced boldly to 
meet them. His friends, the chosen heroes of Greece, trembled 
to behold him. Regardless of the burning breath, he soothed 
their rage with his voice, patted their necks with fearless hand, 
and adroitly slipped over them the yoke, and compelled them to 
drag the plough. The Colchians were amazed ; the Greeks shouted 
for joy. Jason next proceeded to sow the dragon’s teeth and 
plough themin. And soon the crop of armedmen sprung up, and 
wonderful to relate, no sooner had they reached the surface than 
they began to brandish their weapons and rush upon Jason. ‘The 
Greeks trembled for their hero, and even she who had provided 
him a way of safety and taught him how to use it, Medea herself, 
grew pale with fear. Jason fora time kept his assailants at bay 
with his sword and shield, till finding their numbers overwhielm- 
ing, he resorted to the charm which Medea had taught him. 
Seizing a stone he threw it in the midst of his foes. They im- 
mediately turned their arms against one another, and soon there 
was not one of the dragon’s brood left alive. The Greeks em- 
braced their hero, and Medea, the poet tells us, if she dared, 
would have embraced him, too. 

It remained to lull to sleep the dragon, and this was done by 
scattering over him a few drops of a preparation, which Medea 
had supplied, and which operated like chloroform or sulphuric 
ether. He snorted once or twice, then shut those great round 
eyes, that had never been known to shut before, and turned over 
on his side, fast asleep. Jason seized the fleece, and with his 
friends and Medea accompanying, hastened to their vessel, before 
Eetes the king, could arrest their departure, and made the best 
of their way back to Thessaly, where they arrived safe, and Jason 
delivered the fleece to Pelias, and dedicated the Argo to Neptune. 
What became of the fleece afterwards, we do not know, but. per- 
haps it was found efter all, like many other golden prizes, not 
worth the trouble it had cost to procure it. “ 


This is oné of those mythological tales, says a late writer, in 


which there is reason to bélieve that a substratum of truth exists, 
though ovérlaid by a mass of fiction. It probably was the first 
important maritime expedition, and like the first attempts of the 
kind of all nations, as we know from history, was probably of a 
half-piratical character. If rich spoils were the result, it was 
enough to give rise to the idea of the golden fleece. 

Another suggestion of a learned mythologist, Bryant, is that it 
is a corrupt tradition of the story of Noah and the ark. The 
name Argo seems to countenance this, and the incident of the 
dove is another confirmation. . 


> 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A FLAWED STATUE, 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


There rides the stately maid, her hair 
Blown backward from her forehead fair ; 
Her eyes in beauty’s rare excess 
Shine darkling, as the wandering tress 
That on her check delights to dance, 
And love-light lingers where they glance. 
When you beheld her pride, you saw 
It was her spirit’s only flaw— 
A fault? Nay, rather say it shone 
A blemish, heightening what was best— 
8o stands some matchless form of stone, 
Some goddess in her marble vest 
Of spotless splendor, save alone 
‘One birth-mark on her Parian breast. 
So discord steals among the tune, 
And lends to it a lovelier grace ; 
And that faint shadow in the moon 
Makes half the beauty of her face! 
+202 > 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON.,. 


Bulwer Lytton’s t effort is to unite in himself the gentleman 
of fashion and high breeding, with the author of first-rate literary 
reputation; and, like most other extravagant attempts, it would 
appear ridiculous were his literary triumphs less complete. Upon 
the wit, poet, writer of plays and novels, and orator, he would in- 
oculate the owner of Knebworth Park, dispensing country hospi- 
talities, and the man of fashion in London, receiving only wits at 
his table. He has striven through life to effect this combination, 
and in a great measure he has succeeded. The sumptuous fellow- 
commoner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, contrived to make driving 
his own horse, and similar eccentricities, compatible with, winning 
the University prize for the best English poem. The gentry of 
Herefordshire were not long ago invited to our Mecenas’s country 
seat, and the entertainment included a theatrical representation of 
his own play, just.as it was also acted by his amateur literary 
friends before the Queen at Devonshire House. 

Feeling a sincere sympathy for the trials of artistic life, he would 
express it like a feudal chieftain, and so he appropriates from his 
domain a site for an hospital for decayed men of letters and art. 
When he has a few friends to dine with him in London, the ’ 
might consist of Talfourd, Macready, Dickens, D’Orsay (but that 
he is dead), and perhaps a young American author, who had been 
introduced, and is there on trial. As he is essentially refined and 
fastidious, you will probably find that he has furnished the rooms 
of his house in accordance with the taste of the Tudors, the Louis 
Quatorze, and other historical eras; and, being fully indulgent to 
his imagination in the effort of composition, he has been said to 
write in appropriate costume, and even through the fumes of an 
opiate. In the country houses of his acquaintance you may pos- 
sibly be shown some sacred apartment, in which the confession of 
“ Aubrey,” in “ Devereux,” was written at midnight in a cowl, 
with a skull on the table ; or the black-bugled bed curtains, within 
which the author of ‘‘ Richelieu” rested his inspired brow. In es- 
timating both the intellectual character and writings of Bulwer 
Lytton, it is impossible to avoid a comparison betwixt him and 
Byron. 

‘Even the circumstances of their private lives are strikingly simi- 
lar. Their aristocratic lineage; their great dependence in early 
years upon a mother; their unfortunate matrimonial connection ; 
their attachment to a danghter in both cases, though from 
different causes frustrated ; their personal vanity, warm temper and 
egotism ; even their nonentity in Parliament; also sundry hi 
and generous qualities and feelings, which have undoubtedly dis- 
tinguished them both. And these peculiarities of life‘and dispo- 
sition have tinctured the prose of the one and the poetry of the 
other. Each has shown a morbid desire to put on a dress, and be 
the hero of a poem or tale. ‘Childe Harold,” “The Corsair,’ 
ete., were vehicles for the personal confessions of their author: 
“ Pelham,” “ The Student,” etc., are self-likenesses of their artist. 
This habit is incompatible with attaining the last highest step 
which genius is entitled to reach. It is attributable, no doubt, in 
these two cases, to that self-exaggeration which the hereditary priv- 
ileges of wealth and station are apt to engender, and which only 
experience and self-examination can allay. Byron was cut 
before he became wise; but, as Johnson had said of Goldsmith, 
with reference to a different subject, we predict that Bulwer Lyt- 
ton is “coming right.” The later productions of his pen have 
been more free from the pedantry inseparable from drawing in- 
spiration too much from within.—TZhe Age. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
° RECIPROCITY. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


“ Bear one another’s burdens,” the Scriptures say, 

“ And ever do as ye would be done unto ; 

Return good for evil,”’ and in this way, : 

Pass life with all its pains and troubles through ; 

Temptations rise to lead our minds astray, 

_ And sor sleep distinctly plain in view— 
This is the prelude to that shadeless clime 

Which lies beyond the Alpine steeps of time. 


> 


Avarm S1cnaL.—This is a recent invention, says the Buffalo 
Republic, by J. F. Wilkinson, of Syracuse, for railways. In case 
of accident, these signals, which can be placed on the track, ex- 
plode as the wheels pass over them, making a noise equal to the 
explosion of a four pounder. An alarm is thus given to the train 
approaching the one detained by accident or otherwise. In the 
night time, they are of essential service, as in a few minutes they 
may be placed on the track a sufficient distance in advance to 


prevent any collision, 
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GLEASON’'S, PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM. COMPANION, 


THE POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 


The population of the globe is supposed to be less than one 
thousand millions—937,000,000. If all mankind were collected in 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The cost of raising corn in Iinois is only from four to six cents 


‘one place, every four individuals occupying a square metre, the ¢ * bushel. 


whole might be contained in a field ten miles square. Thus, gene- 
rally speaking, the population of a country might be packed, with- 
‘out squeezing, in its capital. But the mean idea this gives us of 
‘the number of the human race, is counterbalanced by its capability 
of extension. The new world .is said to contain of productive 
land, 4,000,000 square miles of middling quality, each capable of 
‘sapporting two hundred inhabitants; and 6,000,000 of a better 
quality, capable of supporting five hundred persons. According 
to this calculation, the population of the new world, as peace and 
civilization advance, may attain to the extension of 4,000,000,000. 
If we suppose the surface of the old world to be double that of 
America (and, notwithstanding the comparative poverty of the 
land, this calculation may be accepted, if we say nothing of 
Australia and the various Archipelagoes), it would support 
“8,000,000,000 ; and thus the aggregate population +f the entire 
’ globe might amount to 12,000,000,000, or to twelve times the 
present number. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG ABROAD. 
_ It is a common practice in Europe to make a parade in their 
-cathedrals, churches and public institutions of divers kinds, of such 
flags of other nations as have been captured in war. The scanty 
’ number of flags bearing the stripes and stars, to be seen abroad, is 
particularly gratifying to Americans. Among the gorgeous ban- 
ners of France, Spain, Germany, ete., which hang from the lofty 
ceilings of the public buildings of England, possibly there may be 
‘some six by nine Yankee marker’s flag, or the ensign of a Cape 
Cod smack—the only trophy of their success they can co. rand, 
One of a larger kind, however, is hung conspiciousiy among a 
multitude of foreign banners in Chelsea Hospital, the comfortable 
retreat which the English government has provided for disabled 
veterans in her military service. The following note to the editor 
of the London Daily News hints at the disgraceful way that flag 
was obtained : 


_ “Me. Eprron:—Can it be possible that the flag of the United States, which 
is to be seen in the trophy or ting the ent hall of Chelsea Hospital, 
is the one which was captured when the British army burnt the public build- 
‘ings at Washington? If so, is it not questionable taste to remind the visitors 
there of an act which the Duke of Wellington always characterized as unjusti- 
flable 


vandalisin 
+ » 


j LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

A’ London correspondent of the Boston Journal describes a 
recent visit to Kossuth, at his residence in the outskirts of that city. 
Kossuth was found “in a room apparently used for a library and 
reception room, containing a considerable quantity of books, 
nearly all of them American ones.” His appearance was that “ of 
a mati greatly disappointed—who has seen much care and trouble, 
but means to persevere in the course he has marked out for him- 
self.” The house, which was found with difficulty, was situated 
“in a most undesirable neighborhood, was small and plain; the 
furniture was also plain and not over abundant.”’—The same wri- 
ter says he has “ good reasons for knowing, that in spite of the con- 
stant watchfulness of Austrian spies, from which he is not free 
even here, he has succeeded in getting from Hungary the remnant 
of his property, which, though not large, still amounts to something, 
and it is doubtless from this that he is living, at least in part.” 


Scarcity or Sitver Cuance.—It is the duty of Congress 
to furnish the people with current coin, but it miserably fails to do 
it. Gold is abundant enough, thanks to California, and there is 
no scarcity of paper money, thanks to the bogus banks. But sil- 
ver change is growing so scarce that, with a dollar bill in your 
pocket, it is a difficult matter to get a shilling’s worth of oysters. 
The retail merchants and eating-house people say they have to 
buy change every morning to enable them to carry on their daily 
business. How silver is to be made more abundant, we cannot 
exactly see ; but as it is the business of Congress to supply us with 
change, we hope they will attend to it. 


> 
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TUNNELLING THE ALLEGHANY Mountarins.—One of the tun- 
nels on the Pennsylvania Railroad, now constructing, is to be 
3570 feet in length. Its area, at the widest place within the lines 
of the masonry, will be about twenty-four feet, and the spring of 
the arch will begin sixteen feet from thecrown of the arch. About 
400 men are employed upon it. 

— 

Discovery Extraorpinary.—At the upturning and rebuild- 
ing of a dry bridge in South Dedham, a few days since, four bank 
note plates were found of Wiscasset and other old banks in Maine, 
which are supposed to have been there some thirty to forty years. 
They were probably placed there by bank robbers or counterfeiters, 

Quretr.—In the town of Falmonth, with a population of 2500, 
there is no fire company, no military, nor a grog-shop or any place 
where liquor can be obtained. 
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To Ertcures.—English game brought by the steamers, is quite 
common in New York market. English pheasants self at five dol- 
lars a pair, and hares at two dollars and fifty cents each. 


Oyster Trape.—A single establishment in the oyster trade in 
Richmond, Va., forwards to the West, during the season, by rail- 
road, eight tons of oysters in cans! 


Vern oF ‘Correr.—The Ulster copper .mine, at Lake 
Superior, has opened a vein in which there is said to be in sight 
from fifty to hnndred tons of metal. 


A woman named Winn, died at St. Louis, on the 2d ult.,:from 
an application of chloroform. 


The annual value of porcelain imported into this country, ex- 


‘ceeds the enormous sum of $3,000,000. 


A returned Californian has recently been swindled out of $2000 
by some mock auctioneers in New York. 

Bonaparte said once—‘“ Clergymen consider this world as only 
a diligence, in which they can travel to another.” 

The yearly redemption of money by the Suffolk Bank, Boston, 
is $220,000,000 or an average of about $5,000,000 per week. 

The enterprising express house of Adams & Co. have organized 
an Express route to Australia. Where next, gentlemen ? 

The Pennsylvania Inquirer states that the entire removal of 
Windmill Island, opposite Philadelphia, is now seriously talked of. 
The project mects with much favor. 

The better animals are fed, and the more comfortable they can 
be kept, the more profitable they are, and all farmers w for 
profit. 

Horace Greeley has just realized a profit of $100,000 on the re- 
sale of one half of a parcel of real estate purchased by him on 
Chambers street, opposite to the Park. 

Joseph Quin, aged twelve years, was picked up in Albany, one 
day lately, stupidly drunk. What should be the punishment of 
the wretch who furnished the child with liquor ? 

One of the extensive moroeco manufacturers of Lynn presented 
50 turkeys to the hands in his employ for their Thanksgiving din- 
ner. That man will succeed prosperously in business. 

An officer near Lawrenceburg, Ia., found, a few days since, a 
small bundle by the roadside, and on opening it, discovered eight 
thousand dollars in $2 bills on the Indiana Bank, all counterfeit. 

Mrs. Sargeant, of Northampton, Mass., was tried before Justice 
Hodges on ‘Tuesday the 21st ult., for cruelly beating her own son, 
found guilty, and ordered to give $50 bonds to keep the peace for 
three months. 

The Grand Jury of the United States Circuit Court of New Or- 
leans, have indicted Oliver Routz, the second — of the steam- 
er St. James, which blew up on the 15th of July, killing Judge 
Preston and others, for manslaughter. 

An intemperate man died recently in Worcester from the bleed- 
ing of ulcerated sores on his legs. No medical aid availed him, 
and the professional verdict was that his death was caused by 
spontaneous bleeding superinduced by rum. 

We learn that the Cincinnati, Delhi and Cleves Plankroad 
Company, being composed of conscientious men, refuse to take 
toll at any of the gates of their road on the Sabbath. Persons 
who pass on the road that day, do so free of cost. 

The present fashionable way of robbing is to walk into a hotel, 
register a fictitious name, take a room, and request to have sent to 
it one of the finest looking trunks from the baggage in the hall, 
when if the trick is not detected, the trunk is soon rifled. 

Capt. Perry, one of the Arctic Sea Explorers, says twelve 
American sailors deserted a whale ship in Davis’s Sound, and 
lived on whales—having taken eight in one winter—nearly a 
year, and hence Sir John Franklin never could have starved. 
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Foreign Items. 


Phillips’ Fire Annihilator manufactory, near London, has burned 
déwn! All the Annihilators in it couldn’t save it. 


Telegraphic despatches, in anticipation of the mail, announced 
the capture of the city of Prome from the Burmese. 

The Turkish campaign against the insurgents in Central Syria 
had wholly failed and operations were suspended till the spring. 

A treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and the Sandwich 
Islands, dated May 10th, has been published. 


There has been much loss among the shipping on the east coast 
of Scotland from a continuance of violent gales. 


The customs receipt in France in the ten months ending Ist 
Nov., 1852, exceed by 17,171,812f. the receipts of the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

In two years from last October, a direct line of railroad 
communication between St. Petersburg and Marseilles will be 
completed. 


The Protestant Re ulation of France is only one million and a 
half, while the Catholic population is thirty-five or thirty-six 
millions. 


In England, they bring a man before the Police Court who at- 
tempts to get upon a railway train while it is in motion, and im- 
pose upon him a fine and costs. 


Disastrous floods have again occurred in various parts of Eng- 
land, especially along the coast of the Thames, Medway, Trent, 
and their tributaries. 

During the week ending Nov. 27, the imports of specie and 
bullion into England amounted to £305,000, chiefly from Australia. 
Exports £283,000, chiefly to Australia, 

The correspondent of the Daily News states that preparations 
are making just now at Hamburg for the emigration of several 
hundred persons to Salt Lake city. 

The Emancipation publishes a confirmation of the report that 
Henry insists on issuing a new manifesto, addressed to all the 
princes‘of Europe, against the usurpation of the Bonapartes. 

Accounts from Paris say that negotiations between France and 
England are so far advanced that a modification of the tariffs of 
the two countries will be made public within a few weeks. 


+ 


The municipal council of Strasburg has voted unanimously to 
present in gift to the emperor, the castle of that city as an im- 
ae residence. The castle in like manner was bestowed on 

apoleon I. : 

In view of the extraordinary activity that prevails in the French 
navy yards, the government has resolved to call upon parliament 
to vote the necessary supplies for an addition of 5000 men to the 
Briti#h navy. 

’ The has resolved to send an tolic delegate to the 
eccdidtaenirmnans. The pope has Saree a letter from the 
king of Siam, promising that during his reign there shall be no 
persecution of the Christians within his dominions. 

The Russian Government has sent over to London two spies, 
with the intention to get initiated by this means into the plans of 
Koseuth and Mazzini, but before they had reached London, their 
oo was discovered, and they got ne access to the revolutionary 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The lamp may be madeiof diamonds, yet die without ofl. 

.... He declares himself guilty, who endeavors to justify him- 
self before accusation. 

..+. In going about the house, step lightly and quickly. Never 
walk with a heavy, dragging step. , 

.--. God hath given to mankind a common library—his works; 
and every man a proper book—himself. 

_ «es. There are two things that modest men should never un- 
dertake—to borrow money or study law. 

-++. If you would cease to, about “hard luck,” get the 
pleurisy. Nothing shows the emptiness of wealth like pain. 

.... Give the devil his due. Certainly, says a cotemporary ; 
but it is better to have no dealings with the devil, and then there 
will be nothing due him. 

.... “The proudest man on earth is but a pauper.” We don’t 
know who first said that, but it is a truth as undeniable as the ex- 
istence of a great first cause. 

..+. Women are only told that they look like angels when they 
are young and beautiful; consequently it is their persons, not 
their virtues, that procure them this homage. 

.... Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No re- 
ward is offered, for they are gone forever. 

.+-. Nothing is more nauseous than apparent self-sufficiency. 
For it shows the company two things which are extremely disa- 
greeable: that you have, comparatively, a mean opinion 


Joker's Budget. 


A man behind the time should be fed on ketch-up. 

The scholar who pronounced the Euphrates short instead of 
long, was wittily said to have “ abridged the river.” 

A friend in the country writes us that he is “ breaking colts.” 
All we have to say to him is—save the pieces ! 

“No pains will be spared,” as the quack said, when sawing off 
a poor fellow’s leg to cure him of the rheumatism. 

A clergyman who had been accused of preaching long sermons, 
excused himself on the ground that the church was a large one. 

“John Van Buren has made a journey to Concord since the 
election.” This is a mistake. Mr. Van Buren, for the sake of 
harmony, kept clear of Concord. 

“ Nonchalant ” means the peculiarly indifferent look which is. 
put on by men “who never pay when dunned for money.” It 
should be written non shell out. 

Last week a man fell a little in his own estimation, but soon 
recovered. This circumstance should caution others against en- 
tertaining very high opinions of themselves. 

When a witty English government defaulter, after his recall, 
was asked, on his arrival home, if he left India on account of his 
health, he said: “ They say there’s something wrong in the chest.” 

The New England Farmer inquires, ‘‘ what cows should farm- 
ers keep?” Fubbs suggests that they should keep their own, as 
serious inconvenience often arises from a propensity to keep those 
belonging to other folks. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 31 of the PicrortAL Drawmve-Room Compan 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sidea, 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world ; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and - 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 

litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
mmoral nature will ever be admitted inte its columns; therefore making it 


emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


I¢ is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the Leading weekly pa- 
per in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possibl t of intellig No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, tius offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 

of contributors are regulirly crgaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


4 = Co 6 00 


One copy of the Fiaa or ovr Union, and one copy of the PicroriAL Draw- 
«xa-Room ComPANIoN, one year, for $4 00. 

0>> Invariably in advance. . 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, ou 
the above terms. 

I~ All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or our Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per Single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
AND Propretoz, Boston, Miss. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


wage— 
Welcome, brave month, with icicles on beard, 
No icicles, I trow, cling to thy heart : 

Therefrom the voice of Christian love is heard ; 
Therefrom the tears of Christian love will 


start, 
Welcome, hoar father of the nascent year, 
And joyous be thy brief sqjourning here ! 


thy stain will cling, 
latest day & scene 
When this fair land, with ike dec 
Looked on the scaffold dressed for her lost king. 


! Mercy, hide the with wing : 
us to be like serene ; 
The “doubly blessed :” and ‘may the Future 
bring 
Blessings and the queen ! 


to crown the country 
Forward! bluff January! The ball’s begun, 
With the fantastic and the misletoe ; 
Saint Stephen’s chapel soon will see rare fun, 
: with 


Joy to thee! Merry month! Time's hoary 
Will waft thee speedily from his dominion. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

We present to our readers below a 
very capital engraving of the excellent 
Military Institute situated at Drennon 
Springs, Kentucky. The following 
description of the place and the objects 
of the Institute is from the pen of the 
popular commandant, Colonel Richard 
Owen :—“ Most colleges devote their 
whole attention to the cultivation of the 
intellect, and both health and morals 
suffer sometimes grievously, unless the 
habits of the student have previously 
been formed on s sound basis. Expe- 
rience has fully established the fact, 
that to enable young men to attain the 
greatest amount of utility and —_ 
ness, of which they are susceptible, 
their physical, m and intellectual 
faculties should be equally cultivated. 
For this purpose the manual labor sys- 
tem has been attempted, in some places, 
but usually without a successful result. 
The military system has been proved 
effective, both in developing the physi- 
cal energies, in indueing habits of or- 
der and obedience, and in placing the 
student always under the supervision 
of those who represent his natural guar- 
dians. At the same time, it does not 
preclude, but is much aided by, a due 
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admixture of the parental with the military control. In other to view their professors as their friends, and to consult them freely  erous sentiments 


words, although the rules and regulations are very strict, every on all 
pains should be taken to convince the cadet of the necessity and for the cadet, during the three or four years of his college life, a 
priety of these rules, and to prove that 


occasions. In addition to the above advantages, we secure 


The system here laid down, we find 


> 


upon those intrusted-t6 the of its 
rales and regulations of the same.” 


our location, in many respects, admir- 
ably adapted to facilitate, in A mac 
cal out. We are several miles 
distant from any village, and nine miles 
from the nearest town ; yet through the 
aid of steamboats, plying one and a 
half miles from us on the Kentucky 
river, we can, at most seasons, have 
tri-weekly communication with Louis- 
ville or Frankfort, and bi-weekly with 
Cincinnati, besides facilities for annual 
inlay of coal, etc. At other times, the 
borate Lacie ville and Lex- 
n, enables us to obtain suppli 
about twelve miles of he 
also not improbable thatthe contem- 
ted railroad between Louisville and 
incinnati may pass near here, . The 
situation, as will. be perceived; from the 
accompanying ving, is. pictu- 
nd céommodious.« ‘Fhe locality 

also proved itself healthful,as we have 
had very little serious illness, and only. 
oné death, since otir removal here in 
February, 1851, -we numbered 


“then about 135,~and- now 165 cadets. 


Military Academy. “We' are “thus en- 


abled to offer to a at a mod- 
erate expenditure of time and . 
a full course of education, —— 
moral, and intellectual, calculated to 
prepare young men for any honorable 
career they may afterwards. select. 
And we fi in our arduous 
undertaking, by perceiving that it meets 
with the approval of those 

appointed by the State to wateh 


us ; as well as by the gradual itcrease = 


in our numbers, since the first estab 
lishment of the Western Military In- 
rgetown, Kentucky, up to the 
cnt day, when, in to ‘oat 
merical strength, we are justified in 
feeling gratified by having among our 
cadets the descendants of some of our - 


to our national ind . That 
our Institution may send forth to the 
various States of the Union (from six 
teen of which we already receive ca- 
dets) young men similar to these 

rototypes, who will aid in establish- 
= on a permanent basis, the rights 
then secured, and in disseminati 
truth, knowledge, and liberal and 

t our vast and ever-to-he-cheri 


republic, is the ardent wish and steady aim of the Faculty and 
sit u t a Professors of the Western Military 
pro they are administered thorough @cquaintance with tactics and military disciple, suffi-, strikes us as being ofie calculated te’éxert an excellent infimenee 
impartially, kindly, and for his benefit, as they would be by a cient to make liim, at any time, a good citizen-solfier; when his officers, 
judicious parent towards his son. The students are encouraged country requires his services. 


titute.””—The Institution 
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beard is worthy of most brilliant rhyme, \ 
“frosty pow ” is glorious in its age ; ( é 
In thy libations, when the old town’s chime 
Announced thee to the world—stanch war to 4 
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ay illustrious men, who took prominent 
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WESTERN MIJATARY INSTITUTE, DRENNON SPRINGS, KENTUCKY. 


